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ABSTRACT ' ^ ' ' 

The Pinehurst Conference on Global Perspectives 
provided an ^opportunity to clarify many . of the issues,* objectives, 
and problems in global education programs in ^schools. The 3** 
conference participants included educators, federal ofovernment 
educati,loMl personnel, state departments of education 
representatives, and delegates from global and international' 

.education organizations- Among the issues -discussed were objectiv-es 
of education, role of global education in meeting educational 
objectives, relationship of global perspecti ves'to domestic and 
international' society, teaching and curriculum resources, community - 
global study groups, contributions of foreign language ;an(a area 
iftudies to global perspectives, international educational exchajige 
programs, global interdependence, and world problems. Conf.erence 

speakers generally stressed ^that global i,nterdependence should be 
included in the^ curriculum and that educators will be. more effective^ 
in developing and Implementing global educati\5n programs if tiiey aife 
committed to a global perspective. (DB) 
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FRE[\ BURKE; Asiatics ar6 portrayed in a fairly recent geography book as 
indo ent, ef femi nate and .serv.i le. " The obvious lesson to be drawn, apparently, is 
that Americans are industrious, manly, and- free. Another textbobk from the same 
period says about the people of New England, ''they are frank,- bold and enterprising." 
An i^tUeresting thing about these books is not only evidence of racial and echnic preju 
? ra. r^Vf '"'"'^ prejudice, as wen e.g. "seryile and effeminate ' We re^^n 
large p^rt what we are taught to be, and as vye are discovering it's very difficult 
to mend our ways . „ ' j « ■ - < • 1 1. 

Asiatics, Europeans, and South Ainericans, though treated generally with disdain 

0? °thV?riv'''^^hp'r''*°";;V'H"'"'^-^ = ' "°"etheles9 always regarded as l,be^s 
Of the family,, albeit somewhat degenerate cousins. As for Africans, however an 

Qus inn afM°.p .""". ^'^'^ "'^"'^ ^'^ ^lihibited. in a, more rude nd dis- 

S ^ ""^ 'I destitute of education as they are of intelli- 

Now what r have tried to do in these opening remarks is to emphasize the ' 
relationship of international ignorance to racial, ethnic, and cultural prejudice 
because I believe firmly that we often overlook-or at least we don't effectively' 
emphasize, the impact of intercultural knowledge and understanding on domest c hannony 
A ma or problem faced by those of us who try to integrate intirna<ional and ntercul- 
tural materials and concepts into our curriculum has been our inability to preciseli 
S n^o V^^'■^«"'' "^^y f^'' i"to the schene of things. Few of us would argue 
If LlTl^"^-"?^ important or do not contribute to an understanding 

of the nature of man, humanity, and civilization, but we don't know well how to inte- 
nahll'i "".^'f^''"' '° pUce.^,^ lack of purpose a leas our"' 

inability to define purpose with greater precisio^, has enabled our adversaries to 
quite easily shunt us aside as fuzzy headed liberals, esoteric idealists or worse 
still, sometimes^? potential subversives nf thP nmo^-,v;.n w.., • r.^ 1. 



I^n h K potentia subversives of the American way. ' I'm not going to- talk 

at ength abou>fthe many overlapping. purposes of International Education. I'm sure we 
will hear a^f^eat deal on that subject later. You are famfliar. with international 
n^h^' n.°.Vn °" the study of this nation state ^nd the ntlract on with 

other nation-states . Then there's the more chauvinistic idea of essentially learning 
about American foreign policy. There's alsb the more stagr,api?Jipproach of JanSes 

cUies etc'"'fnnn''H'^h'-.."°";°"M= "'^^^ tH«.«^^= °° tf^e c Ua ■ 

cities, etc., followed by the sterility oV peoples, dates', anflha&tJflSB, More recently 
we have seen approaches which seek to convey an ethici and4*SP»urposl' And 



i-w >-wii¥wj ail cLriii-cui oriuNrniLLrfiafTiHurDOSff* And 

most recently there has been a growing awareness of th%siai?i^5«¥Xc-e!;' of the concept 
•spaceship-earth." and about the finite nature of our \sb-«difes»-o^ thi de"icate.^ 
balance-between nature and man. All these have rontribuVed^ri^l^fi^lopmen? of more' 
concepts "^'-v emphasiztng internatiprffir Jr^e^dl^^^ui ti-cu?L^^^ 

i, „ ^^"^^.uV^u "l^" f^'"^^ ^"°"3h this mornir]r(> to.,lo«V at tJ^locaU paper will- 

have noted, ^that the leading article of the Charlottrf liaper^ d^au vifih the serious- water 
, shortage mo^ of the nation wAl confront over tdeje^^t 20'or'-30 yearls--ij?K * 
probably as serious as that of energy. Serious js^etcfUestioTis V ene^^^nd ^^ater 
■^rp i-nn^.o?"' and di s tr i bu t ion cannot be viewJ Sn a soleTy.n^ttonKsis fo^they 
are innately trans-national concepts. Given the^Sviou? liffe/or death'liiterdepe^dency 
it seems curious to me that- we would even have/S^d .tc'cwvJce our assoiilfef^ the 
need to integrate' global e^ucati^r into our t/chi'ng-. Good^eaching and "good materials 
about contemporary life would do that(almost automatically; but they -don' t ' and for • 
some reasons I sought to touch upon td^^ " j' ' ■ j _ i-. anu lor 

Our elementary and- secondary system a? edutatM are peculiarly parochial . Most 
of-us would agree that in the la^t analysi? the ultimate purpose of education is self-' 
discovery, the evolution of a sense of^lelf-werth-and dignity. We say this 
and I think most of us truly so believe. But holy we expect 'to accomplish the goal of 
seiT-discovery and human dignity without a constant and integrated effort to learn 
about and- teach about our own origins, about our interdependence, about our varied be- 
lief systems, about the commonality that encompasses distinctiveness, without inter- 
jection and .involvement of materials , and ideas about other peoples and cultures I 
do not comprehend. Most of- us have had the oppol-tunity to witness the recent TV 
performance of ROOTS, possibly the single most powerful educational experience to have 
occurred in the past half century. - It's ill there.' What is the lesson? You can't 
be somebody unless you proudly come from somebody and can identify with some place. 
Who are you? _ That question can't be answered satisfactorily anymore without refer- 
ence to ethnicity. You simply can't ask that question "Who are you?" without refe^nce 
explained or implied to where one or one's ancestors came from. reference 
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For me the ultimate purpose of education is not the basics of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, which many who fear the real power of education would seek to reduce 
it to. To me, education is essentially the acquisition of dignityl I once wrote an 
essay entitled "Imperative for Dignity" and concluded that man might exist but he 
couldn't "be" without dignity. I further maintained that the possession of dignity is 
as criticaT~to "being" as is love, food, sex, or shelter is critical to^existing. 
People without a knowledge of their past, without respect for their origins, without 
a pride of ancestry are devoid of dignity. Dignity conveys to a person that he or she 
is one possessed of a positive self-image. A being demonstrates a pride of self, a;., 
serenity based on self-assurance, a sense of occupying a special unique place in the 
universe. To me, that's what education in the final analysis is all about. Our 
polyglot American people affected by our tumultuous history, compounded by the macho 
of our infant national mythology, generated romantic ideas of "manifest destiny" to 
be won in part through the melting pot integration of all of our diverse peoples. 
This ethic has rendered the acquisition of human dignity in our country and in our 
.time most problematic, and oft times associated the process with conflict ar\(} violence. 

Every generation in our history has experienced a period of violence as it sought 
to deal with this question of human dignity. The range o^f difficulty in effectirig the 
acquisition of that dignity has run the gamut from an assumption of the gospel pre-emi- 
nence of. anglo-saxon origin, to the more difficult incorporation of the ethnically and 
linguistically different, still essentially similar Europeans, to the still more un- 
easy acceptance of racial ly different, but historically accepted indigenous Americans 
and Asiaticsi. The most probleniatic aspect of the mythical melting pot involves the 
integration of one of our oldest ethnics— the Afro-American. Except for the Afro- 
American, Q.very ingrednent in this spicy American stew traces its cultural origin to 
another historic time, and to another universally recognized civilization. For the 
"Dago" there was always the grandeur of Rome to sustain the battered dignit)^. ^For 
the "Polack" there was" the superiority of Tchaikovsky; for the Chinatown "Chink" there 
was always the wisdom of Confucius, even the "Redskin" has the glory of the. Incas. 
Buffor the Afro^American, at least^until recently, there persistecf a powerful denial 
of dignified human origin. Afro-Americans were deliberately prohibited a knowledge 
of.. their heritage and thus were denied human dignity. And it was this denial that 
inevitably elicited a struggle on the part of the American black to win dignity even . 
if violence was to be the ultimate price. An understanding of this powerful strain in 
our history as it relates differentially to Africa and to Europe is critical to an 
education that will ultimately confer a sense of self-dignity on and for all Americans. 
Judaic-Christian. slave traders, those buyers and sellers and shippers of men, women, 
and children, those owners and dealers in human chattel, if all of these were not to 
deny the most basic precepts of their religions of necessity had to deny the Afro- 
Americans the dignity of a common humanity. All that was required to square the 
circle of a univer^sally humanistic religion with the buying and selling of a people 
Was to deny that the Afro-American people ever possessed or were capable of possessing 
an indigenous history. 'All that was required was to repeatedly deny that -the Afro- 
American had a culture; to deny that he had or ever had a civilization and that, 
therefore, he was, in reality, less than man, not completely human, and could therefore 
be treated inhumanely but with justice. All this could .then be achieved and with great 
profit and little fear that an angry Christian God would work his vengeance on those 
who otherwise would be guilty of violating a basic commandment if the irony of human 
dignity is that it is indivisible'. If we teach self-respect, 'self-reliance, and self- 
worth, then it must follow thcit we also have to teach respect for the rights of our 
fellow man. ThuSv the quest for roots is not simply a search for Afro-American origins 
and thereby for human dignity for black Americans, but rather a common quest for the 
identity of a neglected people composing the mosaic that is America. 

Many purposes contribute to the design' of our teaching about Global Perspectives. 
But if public education persists as a strategy to maintain the integrity and preserva- 
tion of American society, then it behooves us to employ that process to ensure that 
human dignity of all peoples is and continues to be respected. I am suggesting that we 
not overlook, the manifold purposes of Global Perspectives in Education, but rather 
that we understand*^ the basic significance of the .underlying concepts and values for 
what they are, a vital element in the. ordinary everyday functioning of our educational 



We are in thevprocess today of de-homogenizing American society and American 
education. We are caiii^ht up in a powerful, and, I think, a very positive phenomenon - 
of historic proportions that challenges the very idea of the melting-pot. Rather than 
homogenizing ouh differences, we now are attempting to recognize, seek out, and to 
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incorporate these diffWnces into i more complete and more honest society. Whether 
future historians review the transformation of the American melting pot into the 
r'nl'^^H-n^ bowl is but one more illustration of the American genius, as opposed to 

AmeMcIn thoJ tiHrnn" °^ ""^ ''V^^^- °" ^'^'^'''^ generations' of 

V^^f H?lfl H schools-come to perceive of their conrionality and 

their differences. Unless we here today are able to lead so as to insure that this " 
wfth^n^r'i'^ journey to the acquisition of hiiman dignity of the reOived concerns 
nf ? ""'^"f^ ^ -"anifest destiny and the unified dignity 

neo raM!.\nH ^f^^?^ " surely encounter the dangerous shoals of neo-chauvinism. 
Whe^hPr !o f d neo-ethnicity. There are some evideKes of that already occurring. 
Und n^^!ho?ho ^?9ether safely to a riclfr and more tolerant and dignified 

fUrl Z^J^ selfishly and antagonistically in a turbulent sea of con- 

M k! 'V^rge part on what we educators do over the next two decades, 
will ho^^nn •? ^"'P°'"ta"t is what we don't do. What we do or don't ^o in this area 

to , nriers and Inn".'^^ ''.'^'l^'^ "5'' "^'^ ^^^^^^^ ^'^^ °'her. what we come 

to understand and to value here in Pinehurst during the hext two or three days. I 

wool, I !! ^PprtMnt and timely gathering than the one occurring here this 

Ppr.Aoni,- f ; .i!^^ -""n^"*^ ^^^^'"^ °^ ^^'^ phenomenon-the relationship of Global 
■^perspectives to the vitality and future of a troubled domestic society. 

'it uio nn^'^f ?"^9rown the myth of the melting pot; we no longer preach or practice 
Ih;,r Inf^ I ^ American salad bowl as everyone looks anew or again for 
rn?p InH L .1"'^"^ °t to 'downplay ethnicity, we now raise it to an important 

Innt;n we teach about it in our schools. I think that this trend has potential for 
enormous go9d. t a is if we are sufficiently sophisticated and sufficiently learned 
damage t'o SS^'society ' possibility for enonnous danger and for substan^l 

tho therefore, is that what occurs in Our schools over 

ra?nrf nrn^iHo depends in large part on the leadership that we edu- 

^ahored in'nn I hP-'"'^°u^ °^ this meeting is to bring us togetherf -people who have 
labored long and hard in the vineyard and- who know where the ideas and materials 

hP^'.'rn.nl^"'^'"^/"'' ^^?]P^'"9 I know I can^ learn a great deal 

• t ^I^ Pinehurst. and, hopefully, I will be inspired, because of what I- hear today and 
tomorrow to fjnd ways to include more of these ideas and concepts and values into the 
cujrriculum of the schoflls of New Jersey. 



FREO BURKE: We are extremely fortunate' that Bob Gilmore, who is the Presi- 
dent of Global Perspectives in Education iou^ be with us.- Bob and I had a chance 
to sit next to each other at dinner last light. 'I know he is an extraordinary in- 
dividual and has a great mind. .He is kind, .compassionate and handsome because we 
discovered we had so much In common. He is the President of The New York Friends 
h'i^w^? President of Jhe Mertz-Gilmore Foundation. He is also in the publishing 
business. He was educed at Miami University of Ohio and went to Yale. He is" 
one of those people who has labored long in the vineyard and can help us find our 
way. Bpbi would you come up here please? I now give you Bob Gilmore. 
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BOB GILMORE: I feel slightly hetral^^ed by this group in that I was going to 
listen all woek while the problems were cleared awriy and thlf» issues became crystal 
clear and sparkling. Then I was going to rise and speak to them and tell you exactly 
what to do. Now through betrayal of John Richardson and others' in concert, I get 
fDoved to the first so I have to dea^ with the problems, although you, Fred,, helped 
clear up many of them. 

I should tell you a little background both of myself and of our organization, 
■because it's kind of a strange one. I have wandered around as an academic tramp for 
a while, managed to get a PhD in neurophysiology, which I promptly never touahed 
a^ain and came out of the war as a pacifist, which is one of the reasons I didn't 
touch it again. I also joined the Societ/of Friends. The N.Y. Friends group was 
set up out of the concern to have some kind of a research and development organiza- 
tion that worked with non-profit organizations and worked primarily in international 
civil rights concerns. It's about seven years old. Our program was actually founded 
in 1956, bi^t we didn't do a great deal with it for a while. Since then, we have been 
working on research and development. The fast thing we did before we got in this 
vale oY tears in the schools, which probably will be the last in many ways because it 
is so terribly complicated, was-to establish the Nationa.1 Committee oh US-China Rela- 
tions. Some of you have profited already ,by trips to China and some will do so in 
the future, We spend a little under a million dollars a year. • We have a profes- 
sional staff of around ten with some consultant? occasionally. We are financed by 
various foundations and from our own foundation (the Mertz-Gi Imore .Foundat/ion) and 
we have been living very productively but not terribly well on a NEH graniL for the 
last fifteen months and hoping it will be renewed. This grant has been a very gener- 
Jbus grant which enabled us to start pioneering in trying to fipd out what we meant 
by<^lobal Perspectives. ■ ' • 

Th'e thingsvthat really got us into this were a group of be.l ief s and values that 
there could be a world'without war with human and civil rights for all the people, 
based on the\democratic process and distinctly non- total itarian. " This is a keystone 
to our whole position. We believed that it was possible to have a well-informed 
citizenry that wmiJd give us strength to cope with the problems. The .problems , of 
course, are getting increasingly more difficult, more interlocked, more complex and 
much more dangerous which kind of puts me off when I hear people talking about how 
the global world is'ijbipg to be a desirable thing. A^global world is going to'be an 
absolute disaster for the next ten to twenty years . ile will have more conflict and 
problems rather than less. It happens everytime you put more people together in a 
.confined space. I don't think anybody - at least if they don't want to lose all their 
following - should go around talking about the happy days of the future as the world 
is more and more globalized. It does mean that we must develop a more sophisticated, 
more informed decision-making apparatus and unfortunately now, our foreign policy 
options are limited many times by policy makers, not because' they don't have other 
things to do, but because they are afraid public opinion will not support their poli- 
cies. They are right in many cases. Therefore the public is really a brake on the 
process. 

All of us are interested in citizenship education in all forms, whether for 
adults or in the schools. My center has concentrated on the pre-collegiate arena. 
We are working solely in primary and secondary education from K-12, although we see 
options and opportunities in Community Colleges. We picked the schools for many of 
the reasons for which they historically were set up. One of their major reasons for 
coming into being, in addition to vocational, was to guarantee an informed citizenry 
that woi^ld equal the ways of the ancient Greeks and in a sense.it has worked well. 
It's been. popular recently to put down th£ schools bat I think, given all the problems 
they have been forced to take on that realty weren't their business, they have done 
extraordinarily well. I think I really goi to be interested in the schools by a 
birthday party we had for .Norman Thomas onjhis 80th birthday to which he invited many 
people. Some of the people he asked were Rrank Brown, Roger Baldwin and people of 
this nature. They talked about everything ^but the thing that really enthused them 
was when they mentioned public education. To them, education for citizenship in 
American schools was the absolutely essential component of democracy. These men be- 
came excited about thiS'Which was a moving thing to me. We have decided that K-12 , 
is where we would like to see work done. We don't have much of a policy. We are not 
pushing .area studies or world law or world government or .peace studies or anything of 
that nature, although we think all of jbhese have their places. But what we are try- 




^nlf^°J°Jl t^^"'^^^ create a framework of interest, resources and political sup- 
port so that things can be done in schools by the people who want to do them The 

?n 0 TulT. ' °' around heT" we ot 

into a little trouble by being iplainl? "political". We were political in the sense 

hi ^^l^V ^'"^^^^ "^'"'^^ °^ °P^'^^'°"- we found that was all right }or a w M?e 
Sroup o'unLnn '"'h'" °" 9° wo?k for c ti e s ' 

2e?e alk?na .^n^t 'uo '^'^ '^''^"'^ know what we 

Thn^ i . ^ ^ "^'■^ ^''"'^^'^ o*"" content. .Therefore we started thinking 

ec uanf hu '.isn'nnv?' '11 situation, not just academically and inte - 

trnH.^o^' also politically. The conclusion was that you weren't going to in- 
Kenners'™n? T\'^.t '"'"^ "^"^^^^ ^^^^^ P«^obably all heard Frank 

p™no T schools being t^e great sucker markets of the world where 

'^^^ '^^'"S^- ^'^hools have developed protec 
t ion against this by ^ust letting them come in and spend their money and when the 

them'ilTs?: ia^t '^v'' Th" '''' quicksand. Another way you handle 

^hP not. , J= v^^'^^'^y ^""^ °^ teachers who is most interested. 

ev runs out Th J ! ll'i T? Tt'^.^^ ^° "^^^ ^"'^ ' ^^'^ ""^il the mon- 

ej' runs out. That s the end of that operation. We saw these thinas sn we triPri tn 

no te°:r lv^'So^tW^^^:^°"^' '° t''- ' knorwh'ethe% w^T^e^^tlnd" V 

Pe^sDlct ves ,TJ nn olV 'h"'!' ''^""'^ ' ^'^^ ''^^^ ^^'^ important. 'Global 
neeri'na ^Lp nf "^"""^^^ which, means you can u'se them as a lens. So we are pio- 
NFH wnrk nn /° "Intercom" which has some of the results of our 

f^nH ^ f,'^- ■'^9^'"' "^^'■e not developing a curriculum. We are trying to 

spe tives "V.p'' i" ^'^'""^ '•egarding'Global PeV 

tehcJ' Whv 1. Z 'hp V'^^.T some-special problems. What is basic compe- 
IT/L ^ o^'world citizenship-gaing over like a lead balloon? We 

Sf Len-can riM^Inl" that ;,*hat we are interested in is the development 

fLnTfn ?u • ^-^ competent to deal with the problems they are" being con- 

iffifinn^ « an. increasingly complex 'and globalized world. So we are interested 
woHriV? ?^P^^"^'"/'^ citizens. Perhaps the only way to develop 

t V /taerican citizen first. We are also quite clear 

about bur democratic base and our anti-totalitarian stands on all issues, 
.rp JltJ° n "^"P^-^ ^'^^ John, Richardson and other Republicans, some of whom 

Tr.Tt?..T^'^''l'lr^ R,ichardson. We also have some Democrats more pon- 

f -^'" °" 3"'' °" O""" National Council. I tell you this be- 

we are trvina lnrTJ/^''''l'K°''- ■^''°^'^,^y the strangfst thing about it is that 
s?h?P UP ^„ ! ^ situation where v>e can go out of business as soon as pos- 

n,r n'p ^n Interested in creating a field that begins to move. So we divided 
our operations into two parts. One part is developing, the educational field. We 
Hnn'f !? r ^° ourselves, because although we have good technical people, we 
varin„^T ^^.'K'""'^- ^^'^ want to do is enable others to do it. We want the 
various curriculum developers to begin to move in this field.- We want to see if we 
want to an^nT'^n' ^^^^re is no point creating resources if thiy already exist. We^ 
rin fhp^ ^ "''^ ^"^^ deserving folk who will do. these things and 

. whn?p nl their own staff and organizations. We are really not trying to develop 
r.n hl?n ?! "'y? within our organization - curriculum, teachers, trainers, etc. We 
Up'vp usJ hpn, I^^^M 'r^-^u'^^^'" organizations, but only within their structures. 
hllD WP Jp^nninn k'"^/""' ^^'l ^"'^ °" ^''^ P^-obably going to be of much nx)re 
n!h?;v f • ^ going to build up our board so that it has a range of very well known ' 
public figures stretching across political and geographical spectrums. They will 
Sn, nllnL ! ^"^'i in creating a public acceptance and public interest in enabling! 
^ni?!^ K,° ^° ^^yo" choose to. We are working with foundations - com- 

munity, public, private, co^ff&rate - to try to get them to put money, in the field, 
although we all recognize the ultimate support must .come from the public schools 
I Z^ 't ?U4°^^^'■ '°"rS^ °*^er than federal government. It is a risky source as you 
Hnnp"*.u ^ I could come back later, hopefully in a year and report that we have 
knn! uJ ^ hope that this year, if we can help in any way. that you will let us 
f?p^H "e.are now busily preparing magazines like INTERCOM and others are mapping the 
field so people will know what actually exists. v 
If. I t^i'^ ^^'.^ we have retreated, exactly. It is partly a tactical thing, but 
It s partly a value thing. There have been many attacks that world federalist and 
other poeple have tried to vrork with the schools to counter (e.g. the old UN attack 
when the Russians didn't pay for the|r share of Congo expefflies). There is no really 
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widespread attack at this time like fchero^was in the fifties, but it's still there 
and is taking the fomi of back to the bas'ics and competency. It is important for 
people to be good citizens and one of the ways they can be qood^t i t i zons is to en- 
courage their policy makers to function in ways in whjch they exercise good citizen- 
ship. If they do that on foreign policy issues, they *are certainly qoi'ng to move 
towards an understanding of world problemsif world situations - not just the facts of 
them, but the actual dynamics of them. I recall the att^k on the UN. The UN 
really wasn't very able in their counterattacks because somehow support for the UN 
was a glowing support. They felt emotionally stirred by this and they, spent all 
their fime. being very pro-UN. When the attack came, they really didn't have any 
answers to give because they hadn't dealt with the tough problem of one nation, one 
vote. They never worked that through^because they were dealing with the concept of 
world citize^iship without getting into the real political nitty gritty. We are not 
putting down worM citizenship. We are just saying ydu had better be a good Ameri- 
can citizen first and get these values and use them to formulate your own foreign 
policy. It seems to me that maybe the most difficult place to bring about any kind 
of stretching- of allegiance is throujjh the public school system.' Essentially one of 
the purposes of the public schools is to maintain the existing system. It has been 
fascinating to watch how public education is used in developing countries. It is 
used in a sense of propaganda^, to wean people away from tribal differences, for 
example, and to inculcate a sense of nationality where Inhere wasn't one before, 
through inventing very powerful myths and 'phi losophies . Ih a developed country, edu- 
cation Is used to develop patriotism and love of country. Unfortunately we sometimes 
do. that by drawing att^ntiorf^to the*enemy. Our good President has some wise words 
and observations. - 



JOHN PORTER: Have you thought about the fact that even though many of us have 
.state guidelines on Global Perspectives, and you are pushing -that with your mater- 
ials, that unless we come up with some linkage between international exchange pro- 
gram5 and national program assi^stance, .training proigrams and funding to retrain.^ 
staffs, all of the materials we prepare will be for naught? I see very little con- 
centration of the fact, that it's not the youngsters that need it, it's the teachers, 
principals and the support staff. I don't find a)ny concentration on upgrading and 
changing the attitude of those who run the schools so they in turn can be inabbtter 
position to do the teaching. Could you speak jfc that? 



- BOB GILMORE: This is a big problem. The thing is so massive. We are just 
learning what we are jJoing at the moment. This is what I meaA by a political opera- 
tion. You really need a cultural and a cormunity context out of which to operate, 
•even if you are a chief. You certainly need it when you come down 'to the superin- 
tendent of the local school level. Until you give that kind of comnunity support, 
the principal or superintendent is going to have a gre^t deal of difficulty in giv- 
ing the educational srurrounding that a teacher can operate in. The teachers still 
might not want to do it, but at least you have to have this to build a climate in 
your school and then you obviously fjave to do something about teacher training. We 
have been just dabbling in this. For example, at the University of Denver there is ^ 
a program for which we are one of the three s'ponsors called Center for Teaching In- 
ternational Relations (CTIR). Tt is in the Graduate School of International Rela.- 
tions and also at the School of Education there. We have been trying to do- basic- 
ally teacher training. We are not telling them how to train their teachers - that'^s-- 
their problem. W.e aren't telling the graduate school what to put in. We are try- 
ing to keep them going and it's working quite well. A Cognate Program in Inter-'-- 
national Relations is what the Education School calls the program. I'm very embar-f- 
' rassed to talk with you people about the politics of schools, but I think you are 
the key factor. We hope to see some of you converted to the true faith. We can 
start working because we would like to go around in your states and see if we can 
generate public interest. We have a lot of public connections through various polit- 
ical parties, etc. This is going to get very pol^itical because you are not going tq 
cfiange society through the schools alone. I guarantee you that. You are going to 
have to c^tange it through the communi ty *around the schools. At least, that is my 
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opinion. Votf^^re not going to c/iang^ it, if. the- kHool s don't* want to change, but I 
think that people, even teachers, live in -a political context. That's* the only an- , 
swer I can give, because I don"'t^'know if it is going to, work or not. 

If some of the' AFT and NEA peb^le^^re correct, that with declinirvg enrojlments 
and with -the acce-lerating posts,' it's", rjot likely that i^ople bejng trained in col- 
leges of educarti'on are going to h^a^ very much' impact upon" the"" systems , it is one of 
the ironies of trying to deal with &Toba.l Perspectives. In our country ,* unfortunate- • 
ly, we assume that staff-s will aeek retraining on- their own init^iative" and that, is* a 
false assumption. They ar^. also doing good things out in Demve'r*on their in-service 
'training, which, t;hey find very successful, betfause people'want that. Tiiey have^'feeen 
4ble to fund it so if a r through j^arious grants. They, have Andrew. Smith who'^oes . ' 
(^r^pufl^J and^gets money. SchofftS are' very. Impressed. I don't know 4iow far can ^ 
..go.-tWe're g.ivinq him his head now ajgjj;, letting him^operate out-^ a"* Denver. I suppds^^ 

^^^^^^^f can always do something. I "thinJc^the schools are a >ost cause. 
./-Thatls the cofTtTiom belief, fn. New York'. wljere Bll this stuff .that the scttCols are' dead- 
|*\origina^t$s. It's really aOow p.>ate.on^:the totem pole tclday^ You see we pic^: tfre • 
two fn6?t unpopwlar-.issues .>ri Aijierica today. One is International Affairs ^and the -'^ 
jither is;t|ie schools.. You -caji run polls on these things:^ International Affairs get? 
v.suppprt q little urfder the humane^society legislation - yow know, like dogs and cats. 
'-So one of the reasons we took this joji on is thast we are pri.yately'endowed and have - 
^ enough itioney to do a modest- exp^laratory job to see if it.rn&kes any sense or not. If " 
it does, then maybe somebody has*njore muscle and knowledge and can pick it up. I 
wanted to challenge this belief th'at you cannot work through the schools. I think we 
have had, some success. . . 



. FRED BURKE; You are in good company because anyone in'the -school business 
knows that of you are going to make any changes at all (100 thousand teachers in ' 
my casej you have to have faith that it can be done in the schools. I agree with 
you that the-schools are not going to change society, but I don-lt think there is 
going to l*^/change in society unless there is a change in t^e schools. 

ROBERT GILMORE: I agree completely. -QurMearget is a little more reasonable 
than It sounds Our basic target -is to set up some kind of continuing ^nst??ut onal 
tructure so that everybody knows that at least somewhere in the United states there " 
ILl Vn"^ V ''^^ have.son^ resources, .funds, concern, experience and now?- 

^nu^Lf o "^0""^^" on this concept. What we Tiave done to this point is set 
ourselves up as a public charity a^d start operating " . 

wp . ^^^u ^'"""^^ competencies that kids need to -develop -in K-12 

N.t?nnJ'r^^"^ are^trying to develop under a grant funded by the 

National Endowment for the Humanities, ^e are testing these out in some eight 
L?h r.^i'?n.' Califomi^h^Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois! Iowa, 

r r iT"^ '^"^"-^ °^ the things we are trying to do part c- ■ 

wJ Hnn.t ^ CaliforTiia, is to build on that very kind of thing, fhe problem i that 
thp M?cc -^"°n-^?''.^? ^J^c'"^- ^ ^^^"^^'"9 ^b°"t ^" elementary school classroom, in 
reallv h °2 Franciscf. which has a l^eavy Chicano population where we 

L II the most success in trying to introduce some of these kinds of ideas. 
Some of these things are related to their corrmunities. They build on the richness' 
a^d%^::L'roJ UlVoir^.''''' " that these^kid. can begin to look at the^mL'^'s 



nnhi.v^ ^^T^" ^ think Bob's point is an important one. In- a sense in our 

ina InT^ fl .^''^^"^ «^*thout really knowing what ^ are do- 

educat on ^ i ' ' ^^'^ ^ teach bil ingual and bi^l tural 

Which almoft requires Global Perspectives, but we are no^ approaching ft ?^lt wly 
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We are approaching it completely a kind of dotnestic problem. I suspject that we 
will be mandating in our schools envilronmental studies. In^a sense, environmental 
or energy studies are also by their very nature global, and 'it is conceivable that 
we should put some thought to this. Perhaps the International Education Committee 
ought to do some of this work. We are involving elements within our public educa- 
tion which are almost within themselves a packet. What this reminds me of is: a re- 
quest that we would like to make somewhere down the line that somehow or other we 
have access to some of the Chiefs because it is silly for .us to sit around and tell 
about the politics* of the^schools when the people of the schools knew what the poli- 
tics are all about. It would be helpful to have some people and to have some guid- 
ance. « », f 



BOB GILMORE: These things have ^o be done. There just haven't been peo- 
ple arourxi to do them. We are really trying to set ib some kind of a mechanism 
that will facilitate people's ideas that the media peogle can work^with. Many of 
the p^rof.essional organizations have cdncern irwinterna^iion^l areas^ but very few 
of them are staffed to carry them out.* We hav?Hn*mormaT group in .Washington 
that many of the Washington people sit in on and it is accomplishing things be- 
cause we have i staff person who does what Owen Kiernan eend 'others want to have ^ 
done in terms of some of their concerns. There is someone who is there trying to 
follow it up. It may be a goo$i idea or a bad idea, but at least there is. some' 
future for it and that is what we haven't had. We've had no one who has exploited 
the mass nedia to discuss this in the kind of way' you are talking about. • 



FRED BURKE: I think what Bob and I are trying to get at is that^aybe, for the 
first time in Amejrican Education there is- evolving a kind' of political support base 
because of the demands of ethnics for instruction and for recognition. I think' 
science fiction is certaijily one. of the most effecitiye ways of , dramatizing or stim- 
ulating this area. I want to take the last minutes here to tell you about an ex- 

. periehce I had that has generated my concern abo.ut intercultural or international 
education. I think a lot of us assume that some'of the basic values w^ have about 
education are inherent in the very nature of man. We feel that most of *us feel the 
same way about life, death, be*uty, love^ etc. Many years ago in a remote section ■ 
of Uganda, I was with a primitive person and we Were walking along a path. We - 
heard a human voice in distress and went over. Another native had been speared. 
My reaction, I assume, was the same as anyone's - you feel faint, you feel physi- 
cally ill, you run away, tremble, etc. I assumed everyone reacts like me. There- 
fore I judge everyone's behavior like mine and if they don't behave that way, they 
are deviant or devious* or both. What amazed me was that 'at first, this fellow I 
was with reacted like I did. He rushed over but when he identified that this man 
was not a member of his ;clan, he wasn't' concerned with him at all, I thought it 
rather humorous. On another occasion, I saw one of these natives carry another one 
to the dispensary for medical attention, almost dying himself from exhaustion. 

r:;Those kinds of ideas led me to try an experiment when I was a professor Buffalo. 

"So I conducted a course which ran across two or three colleges, l\ was called Dis- 
cover America and I deliberately staggered the enrollment.^ about forty-five kids 
were in it. Fifteen were from Third World countries (Africa, Asia, etc.).- Fif- 
teen, were .frcffn inner-city America (Hispanic or Black). Fifteen were from upper 
middle class. I told them that we were going to look at some fundamental ideas 
and see' what' they thought about them and then they were going to tell each other 
what they thought about them. I made a list about beauty, death, humor, love, sex - 
a long list. I arranged for them to go to funerals and then come back and discuss 
them, I gave them cameras and sent them out to^hotograph beautiful things and then 
come back and describe them. The amazing thi.ng.that they learned from each other 
was that id,eas that they had which they thought were universal to man were cultural. 
That's fairly important because we are educating in our schools a generation of peo- 
ple who are going to be functioning in critical decision making positions in the 
years 2040 and 2050 and these people are going to have to be of necessity, trans- 



national. You don t have to be much bf a futurist to project not onl*y the inter- 
depen ency-but the conmunications capability. Chances are they, are going to prac- 
tice their vocations across national boundaries. They will enter that kimi of life 
be leving that beauty is not in the ey^s of the beholder but beauty Is somoth ng 

r:f'i'"Vh "^'^ ^ t° i= thank Bob v6ry m^ch Now we will 

have a coffee break and reconvene in fifteen minutes. now we win 



FRED BURKE: Now we are going to have the opportunity to view GlobaJ Perspec- 
tives in Education from another vantagf" point"! ^he gentleman who is here with us iS ^ 
the Chairman of the Foreign Policy Association. Some of you who have read the journal 
and are familiar with the R^reign Policy Association know that the association has ■ 
had a rather checkered history in a sense. It has been blamed for foreign policy di,rec- 
«tions and has been praised and, condemned alike--apparently it has been influential; 
otherwise it wouldn't be controversial. The Foreign Policy Association and a gentleman 
who .can Speak about- it will give us another insight into a very important area. Carter 
Burges^I asked him what I should say about him and he said, "Just say I am from 
Virginia," somehow assuming that that in itself was sufficient. He said that if you 
want to be more precise. that I should say he came from Roanoke and that s all anyone 
needed to know. He's had a very illustrious military career and he is a graduate of 
VMI He was the Secretary of the International Secretariat that founded the UN 
Conference in San Francisco. He has spent a fair amount of time with the Department 
of State and was an Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower. He was once U.S 
Ambassador to Argentina. He has been involved in business and manufacturing in the 
aviafion field and is a director of Ford Motor Company, Smith-Kline and J. P. Morgan:^ 
He is a trustee of a number of colleges and research foundations and is a recent Wood- 
row Wilson Fellow. He obviously has a career and experience which is relevant to our 
gathering here t^oday. I would like to introduce to you Carter Burgess. 

CARTER BURGESS: I want to thank my good neighbor frjom New Jersey, for that 
introduction. Somertimes I don't get an introduction. In" that case I say my name is 
Carter Burgess and I'm running for FPA. One nice thing about getting back South is 
that I get to visit with Craig Phillips and a Iqt.of other people and pretty soon you 
can trace your relationships and determine that you are husbands-in-law. 

I went back to my high school reunion last year and someone asked me to sum up . 
what had occurred i'n those intervening forty years. I said, "Forty years, forty 
•pounds, one wife', three wars, six children and four dogs." So that's been the period 
of my lifetime. . c 

ladies and -gentlemen, I am delighted to be here. this morning because the Foreign 
Policy Association— checkered career and all— got it's start in 1918. The group of 
citizens who banded together in those years innediately after World War I determined 
in their minds that the United States should undertake to become a sincere and good 
brother in the League of Nations. -That effort didn't succeed as we all know and they 
" lost that cause but this grdup of men and women decided to stay together and see if on 
an impartial basis, on a balanced basis, if they could encourage America to step away 
from the philosophy of isolationism that had been the country's way prior to World War 
I. Some people think tbat they succeeded partially in that effort prior to World War ^11 
and the FPA emerged again after that conflict arid has been at work since in that effort. 
I would say that the only cause, the only position, the FPA takes today is that America 
should take its rightful place as a leader in the world. 'The American people should 
have as one of their uppermost items on their agenda an awa.reness, an interest, proper 
education, if you please an informed edition of voice to public opinion and an effort 
to exercise with their elected leaders an expression of the leader's points of view on 
this broad subject of Foreign Policy. , 

You'might ask why a person of my particular background might become interested 
in this type of thing. I really didn't knpw FPA until the late dO's. I knew about 
the Council on Foreign Relations and the good work it performs but the Council in its 
higher levels of research and output deals with a pretty restricted audience in our 
country Its meetings and many of its deliberations are closjed only to its members, 
while FPA on the other hand tries to go at tbe job of creating an early interest at 
that point of life that you ladies and gentlemen are most interested in. One of my 
problems in 1939 and on into 1945 was that^ I emerged from my education of pre-World 
War II days in pretty good shape on how to assemble a Springfield 1903 rifle. I think 
I understood what Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was trying to seek in this country but in my 
days in high school and college there was neither in the. classroom or extra-curricular 
efforts of our education, a lively discussion on tfie contemporary meanderings of the 
world at large at that time. Colonel Townes did a good job of teaching me Roman His- 
tory; Major Montague did a good job of giving me. basics in early American History, but 
I can't recall a discussion of what was going on in Europe in the later parts of the 
'30' s and I really don't recall any discussions about the movements or objectives of 
world conmunism. I think in this day and age, we hav? moved somewhat away from iso- 
lationism, although if you read the late«t Potomac_S^ty.dy you will see that there are 
upward trends in the isolationism line in our country. I think some of that is 
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ir.^n^-nf^n„r°J '^';;5^'" ^"1*^100, but we haven' Overcome spme of our mistakes 
in some of our adventures in our forergn policy of recent years ^Perhfln-; thprp i« a 
, turn toward the isolation line, but thlre'is sti 1 a ery strong co%^ f i^tlrna onal 
rl'ltt ''V-^l' """''■^ ^P'* t'-yi"g serve the prbper area of el 

1 on sm ?s intPr'Hp^:^" ''^'^ 'l^''- '^l ' ''''' ^ ^hini the substitute'wprd for iso?^- 
Cen?er for rinh.l Po "'f-'"" "^"°u'' 'V- 1^'°"^^^ "'^^ Organizations' sucii as The . 
lTftct °i ?i?n^ pof^Pf T '^'"^ ^'^^ '■^9""'' tfieir publication INTERCOM; 
R, /?f w» tfilnk ™ had^some 'early contributions to that particular effort today. 

■ aUhouah irL5°h"^ ^''^ ''■^ ^'''"^ today, isolationism, 
ajthough it may have had som? purposes in earlier times is outdated. I think the 

technn?Ll°r"^'?rr '?'' fact that we are no longer really iruJependent in this 

our coun?;"lho"^d taki in'it ' °" interdependence and the participation 

nFfT^rnS^ ^lln/-'^ enjoys its best markets in this country in high schools. Our GREAT 
DECIS ONS book IS printed annually. try to cover th^ eight issues-be they func- 
on ?hi'fn of n^'''^-^ °. P°l^'""l- It is the largest distributed contemporary document 
hacJs in ?hl^h,-^h issues today that i know of and, although we suffered some set- 
uD uhPn wf .1, ^1*"°^ ";?rketP ace two years ago, our trend is moving gently back 
up. When we talk about this book, we talk about 80,000 copies, when wAalk about the 
ha^thi °i.'^?h':'^'°H-'' 25.000 copies. My problem ifthat ? don'? think 

■ nVrtiLn ^ ^ "2 Contemporary document at a somewhat popular reading level non- 

I L don't in^'w'p'.'^ h"- ""^ '° 3° ^ P'-"^'-'^ both 'of those criteria 

tained ?n tM. ?fp h '/^'^ 'P^^"''''' that volume. Now .we are sus- 

if r :J - ^^f^ the nominal prices that we try to charge for our materials, but 

eft h t'wil7.^I'^ '"'^'^ foundations ?ha^ a e 

S citLpn. in i . • . these types of things, from generous corporations and thoughtful . 
to tC^iirH^f in^ ^^V-'' ^^^.P this particular. contribution going 

'^fiat also I ^"ternational .interest and interdependent reality. - We have another book 
Wipc " ?h-c ? circulation -in the public school market and that is our "Headline 

■ IZ hlk . rtr f .•""^^o™^" ' It is a product of'a group of authorities 

■ -m^hi^r crhnni °^ ^^'S"" "P^"" ^^'s"'"^ '"""t five thousand move into the ' 

■ Is ofJpn thP fr.:^'^P^"!- ^'^^ fascinating things about this book is tiiat it 
.nH hi! Ic! """-"ing expert to deliver his points of view 

research throughout the country. Fascinating in that we get quite a few orders 
th^.^nd^Hnn . -r ""^^ ^ Series." The other day we had aa^Jer for three 

5F?iq?nN<; ??p H^'""" '^"^tralia on- the food issues. Interestingly alW our GREAT 
i^nH in?n M c 'J!f ''eginnwg to get the program into U.S. high spools overseas 
and Tnto U.S. communities overseas. One of my experiences in life tells me that an 
Hmerican citizen or an American family living outside the orbit of this country is 
til fSJnl^ 2^- ''"°"^'"9 the trends of thought and action,' particularly in 

the- foreign pdlicy field, ^en though he is overseas 

wp .Vp'^hl^fn'^r^ '^^^^ ""^ trying to do in the education marketplace is that 
W?p?v nf^^i connufiity programs that %re being carried out ty a " 

^NC r^L?nt^p ^^^'^ "'"^ ^'''^^y "^■a'^t I was in Charlotte at The 

h.-„In n Ih'^-^"" professors there have taken the GREAT DECISIONS Program and 

have organized discussion groups in fifteen, counties in the western part of the state. 
rnunt.S u"^ °Ju '"'^hest coveraqe of t»*e GREAT DECISIONS we have-^in the 

Jnn?;.^:hp p^h tfieir banquet at the end of their February-March rundown of these 
week tn nn A„P^ l"'^-''^'^ studied them and come together once a 

week to go over thej/arious topics in this year's issue, ranging from the spread of 

ha in'^P^Jp'n'N ^^fr '^^P'"' '° ""^ population, Panama and Cuba We figure 
^rp h^n^nhJ a%l k""?^' there are about 2500 participants in the program who 
^^n.t ?i^p th?f • r ^{ University up there. What we like to do at the end of an 
natlnL ^L^pI f .J'f^^ ^""^ Conference with a national leader-either a 
' "atlonal leader from that community or a national leader from someplace else in the ■ 
//^'^^^ "l^^^ UNC-Charlotte you would have been very pleased to be a mimber 

Lr^ad Of' p."h?.'"' ''"''^ ^T^'. '^^"''^ 9'^^ » 9°°^ talk aboufthl 

t'^^Jn^ n ' ^"^^^^ °^ Secretary Vance's return to the country. 

fnnnwp/th,r particularly impressed with the quality of questions that 

followed that particular event. I was pleased to 'be there and see it firsthand. 

UD 1n a riPlTL.h p fn ^^''?"^u"''u'"I^°^' the U.S. last year and put them 

nipLpH f^ r ^° "^th the Congress and the State Department. You would be 

' n f c to note how many people have written jn to see when the next count is coming 
^ii'nf u^ \ u """"^^ ^° the other day that some of th* findings in. last year's 
ballot had helped, him inmensely, particularly the comments on the ballots. This year. 
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to remove it a little bit from the FPA doorway, we have arranged with Dr. Phil Davidson 
' and the School of Public 'Opinion at Columbia University not only to take over helping 
us be sure that the questions are properly arrived at, bu^ he is receiving the ballots 
there. The graduate students are not only performing the manual count, but. are pro-^ 
viding the analysis on these counts. We are sending out each week an analysis that is 
coming out of Columbia prior to the major report issued in May. ' On^ of the things we 
find with this is-that people, once they. can get into this business of study and dis-. 
cussion either witii fellow students or fellow persons in the cormunity, like to feel 
thaj: their thinking is going 'somewhere. Wd believe the baTlot situatian and counting 
mechanisms that we are undertaking teday are giving it a much better meaning back home- 
where these counts are taken. Also w have gotten GREAT DECISION^ on riat^joflal public, 
radijo and they are offering ballots. . The^ are amazexi.at t^e write-in^s they have had 
from listener5 across the country. " 

To sum up the FPA effort--! said FPA w^ founded^in 1918. Along- about 1922, 
something was said that all of u^ should keep in mind,' and that is that the control 
of foreign relations' by modern democracies creates a new ai;)d pressing demarid for ^ 
proper education in international affairs. I think all of us who have tried to^pro- 
vi,de a public service thrcu^^e non-profit citizen efforts in ttiis country be. of 
great assistance to the Depai/tment of State, Congress,, HEW, and otheir yaUd. mechanisms 
of our government. . I think if President Carter has made a pledge of openfiess of foreign 
policy to this country, and I suggest it doesn't mean very much if there is not some 
basic studj^ and some basic interest in which to close the g^p between the President's 
' openness and the individual's openness in this country, I think it places a very 

special chal leng«--tb our organization and to the many volunteers, and teachers who serve 
i-t .to recognize that openness is great. However, it won't mean very mucn if the public 
4isn't open. An openness to me means interest, education, and discussion. So for that 
reason We have got to re-ignite ourselves to see thq^T^ffort is taken best care of. 
We occasionally run iiftD>^ senator or congressman who credits FPA and the' GREAT DECI- 
SIONS Program as well as--programs of other-s. More specifically, I hear* the stories 
about FPA. One prominent senator,- told me that in his race of some* twelve years ago he 
thought. that his early pctrticipation in GREAT DECISIONS had given himran edge of aware- 
ness and clarity, of expression so that when 'it came to ^the international topics of the 
campaign he felt that this scored him over his opponent". We like to hear that. I 
hope that I am noi: letting anyone down, but I ran into Cyrus Vance about . this time i 
last year. Mr. Vance said, "Carter, I had to be called down to Plains, Georgia the. 
other day and then I had .to go to Atlanta and participate in a discussion with Dean 
' Rusk." He said, "I had to pr^epare myself and I had the opportunity , to- go through GREAX 
DECISIONS. I felt it gave me one of the best briefings for Jihose two days of activi- 
ties that I could have gotten my hands on." The other night the National Endowment 
for the Humanities was kind enough to invite me to Washington toJisteh to Saul Bellow. 
■ I had as a dinner partner one of the wives of a ^Justice of the Supreme Court whom I 
*^ had ne^er met and she asked me what I did. I said that I am with FPA and she said, ^ 
"You know,' that is interesting. I was in a GREAT DECISIONS course ten years ago." 
So, I know we have that kind of franchise. ^I guess the challenge ,is thci-t if you buy ; 
Ivhe point of view that the U.S. must take a olace of leadership in the world and must be 
' a rightful world leader, and if you buy the fact that the U.S. is in a new day«of tech- 
nology and new communication, that it is no longer the sole possessor of all its re- 
sources and needs to keep the country running, then I say that I would feeT muchr more 
comfortable about my remaining time on earth if the generation that you are preparing 
today and the generation that will be preparing tomorrow enter the lifestream of this 
country more awaire and interested and more tempted into' comprehending the role of the 
life ahead internationally. 

We have tried to mesh in at FPA with the other organizations that serve the 
field and we are at your service. I would hope that if this Conference encourages 
some attention and interest to this situation, I think that foundation "lonev^ould 
* find a greater step back to America's doorway. I find that in my ^forts Ifi^many 
times foundations are much more encouraged to provide the funds thatr-do some of- the 
essential jobs in the field outside of the country rather than inside the country. FPA 
has. had that problem and' I think some of the other organizations have found foundations 
that have somewhat moved away from the American doorstep. It is now more difficult to 
continue to provide these services. But for whatever it is worth to you, we are going 
to continue to fight the battle of trying to put the best materials in this ^'ield before 
"you and we can only ask for your interest and assistance in seeing that we do a bigger 
job because in doing a bigger job, we will do a better job. 



• • FRED BURKE: Thank' you very much. My reference to the checkered career was & 
positive^thing. It didn't come across that way, byt it was meant to be very positive. 
I am glad you raised the point of the Carter foreign policy. If there is any critiV 
cism of It, it is because it is o^jen an<* there is a grea^: fear and implication that \ 
the American citizenry is hot capable Or well educated enough to handle th*r^evel of \ 
openness. It would be fascinating to Qie if theretwere any control group^h the V 
ballots which'people who have participated in GREAT DECISIONS have subpdtted.' I'd 
be interested to know whether or not opinions on certain issues are not only enlight- 
ened as a consequence of participation but whether they change. I would, like to ask 
that as the first question, if I could. - ' 

CARTER BURGESS: T+iat's a very important point and that's one of the things £h7t 
we want Davidson at Columbia to try to measure. As you km)w we are friends with the ' 
Department of- State, but the Department of State neither picks our issues, nor do they . 
curb our editorial situation. We coordinate with the Department of State to be 
sure that the questions we^pose awe answered in a way' so that they get the proper feel 
there and we are also cooperating with several persons on the Hill in this. For the 
first time this year we are /recp^-ding the opinions on the ballots. By the strategy of 
the (questions and content oMJfe questions in the public opinion mode, Phil Davidson 
after one more year will /te^ble 1*-give you that comment. I wtl'l be pleased to leave 
, with you this morning tv«*,of the interim reports we have gotten^ack on nJclear spread 
and also the South Africa question. I think the response represents mainstream America 
and they don t give th^ show away. - ^ 

.FRED BURKE: Thank yOu; Carter. You know another kind of strategy that has 
emepged from the- presentation. . Most of us have responsibility for adult continuing 
ed<5cation, don '.t we? CW-.tainly this is an area where we can influence what occurs 
through our influence over adult continuing education in 9ur respective states. We 
certainly picked up something here that could be pertinent and useful. 

. . ; ■ . * ' 

QUESTION F^M THE FLOOR: Foreign pol icy "is real ly controlled by a ^ry few. Why 
bother to educate a large group of people about foreijgn policy issues if there is no 
relationship between that education and '^eal dgcisibrt tnaking that takes place? 

CARTER BURGESS: I would hope that our voting i\ this country is deeper than 
that. If you are never going to challenge (that is thV point I was making about. Frank 
Church--he didn't get all questions that were appealing to his ears) and if you are 
going to let a cong^sman come back to town unchallenged Or a senator come back to an 
area in this counti^^ you can't pose your own rationale about human rights or about 
trade or detente. Wu^are going to continue to have the old boy technique, if it is 
still existing. Let me tell you this one thing ai^ut FPA. We put on^our own speakers 
and invite a large body of students to these group^ and also senior citizetis. Ques- 
tions are asked after the meeting. The students are the ones who gather around and' 
ask questions. They don't always* get the answers they want to hear and thatHs good 
for them in my book. Many times they do get the answers- they want to hear.- I think 
you^make more thoughtful civil servants through a que'stioning- public than you do if you' 
don t have that questioning. The questioning is better if it i.s informed and interest- 
ing. When I was in the Defense. Department dealing with a thing called the National 
Reserve Plan as to whether you want into^. Program X, V or I really got worked over by 
the public, particularly the National Guacd. . On the other hand, I would be willing to 
bet that that same group of people who worked me over didn't have an- appreciatipn as 
to what is going on in the world. Yet they are all front line people who have to go 
out and do the first service. I don'.t know whether that is going to stop anything in 
this country, but I think if you want to have A thoughtless leader in Congress, send 
him up there without any questions. If he then wants to be a product of the, old boy 
school, I don't think we will make mUch progress in the country. 

QUESTION FflOM THE FLOOR: Does most of your funding come from foundations? 

CARTER BURGESS: I would like to say to the .gentleman from Georgia that I think 
the foundation world (FPAJs^a non-endowed institution and we exist' on what we raise— 
we are cash and carry) as far as I- can identify it has walked away from general funding. 
When^you don't have a general funding base of adequate size, it is pretty tough to go 
and put in elaborate proposals when nine of ten submitted will be turned down. ' My 
point to you all is that we wanted to come out with a GREAT DECISIONS book that was at 
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a much mo ^e popular le\)^el than one we q^n construct. It would address itsg+fTEo^he 
better students in your school system as well as to colleges and universities and then, 
on out into cormunity groups.' One of the^/easons that we couldn't get this, more popu- 
I'&r size book out was because some of your systems were undergoing serious budget 
strain at the time a?jd tlW publishers were uneasy about risking it at that' tim^. On 
the other hffnd, I think if. this organization articulates a need or desire, that speaks 
worlds to foundations. Kissinger three years ago wrote a letter to the National Coun- 
cil on Philanthropy and pretty much urged that American indtjstry revive its sights on . 
support in *thte general international education field. ' It had a very beneficial effect 
for<^us. I would. rather have you urge it though even more than having/JCissinger , y*- 
• because you . represent the basic point o^ .the generation strength that we are goihg to 



have in this, country in'the future.' I think tfp interdependent side of that thing, 
requires a new realaBm arid if^ you gtve ^js a demand for^it and identify thai demand, 
think th^ foundations wi 1 increase giving in response' to ft. / * 
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FRED BURKE: 1 
Gilmore. Craig^ has a 

CRAIG PHILLIPS: Thanki 
sticJk with it this afternoon, 
in Gl^obal Perspectives and 
things with us this afternoon.*' 




to express my appreciation to Carter Burgess and Bob 
'ks. ' . 

u. Two. or three announcements*. Let me urge you to 
We 'have. around this room the greatest array of talent 
rnational'^^E^duc^tion and* t;hey are slated to. shaTis some 
First Rose Hayden and t^en Ed Meador. 




o now 'like to introduce to you the diitinguished past ■ 

Pres1den^of the Chief State School Officers, the Cohmissioner of Ediueation from 
Minnesota, Dr. Howard Casmey. ' ' 

I. 

HOWARtrCASMEY: Thank you, Craig. - We got dff to a good start this morning We 
are going to try to get an understanding of where we've been and then we are going to ' 
have a charmer tell us wher* we go from here. You know, T've beeh a Chi^f State -iSchoQl ' 
Officer for eight years and if International Education is as important -as we are led. ' 
. to believe, we Had better start tal kin§ , to each other and we haS better find ways to 
I^IaIII Prognrn^- As Wendell fjilkie, proponent of -one world, said-we're so interde- 
pendent on each other that it A becoming critical that the generations of the future 
^nnn '^"k^'"^*"''-"^.?^ what this total comunity is. We have Ed Meador this after- 
noon who has been in this as long as any fine individual. He's had 20 years in 
Internationa Educition, starting with teaching at Florida St&te University. He was 
then Cultural Affairs Officer in Taiwaiu Later he was Director of a' Training Institute ' 
_^n Taiwao and an employee of the Repijkc .of China. He spent five years with-APD as 
j^echnica assistant to Its programs efBfSad and two years with private business providing 
Za l ^-t^^" K'"'"'-'!^ for governmental agencies. . But more important, he has spent ' 
Educ]?ion^„S in International Educatkn as Director of the International 

Education Division. It is my pleasure to intreduce Ed Meador. 

?fc«^thr«°rfi -c ^^'■^ ■^^^ ^^'^^^^^ °^ this conference 

tncse three days is one that has been an educational concern for a number of years. 

n«/^''^!'!r^'^^°"^^ Education as a part of the American educational landscape and the 
?ISfiQfi . '^S'^'n?.?"" ^"^^..^ "as first specifically mentioned 

'svst^s ?h?f?r,°t ? r''w.'° infonnation about foreign educational 

Tu M r' J International Educ4,tion" meeting was held In this country in 1912 

IS?/, : . ^?n,o^ a paf>ticipant-in the International Bureau of Education in Geneva In ' 
noT?.^ e<'""^^°" was first alluded to as an official instrument of foreign " 

'f?!!j^'J Buenos Aires Convention. In 1939, the Office of Education undertook the 
first educational exchanges with Chile. In 1941, at the beginning of World War II, the 
Ihnf,; Kl!^n?o r°" f began, in foreign language teaching and systematic learning 
about how people learn foreign languages and acquire knowledge and skill about foreign 
?n M«rcrl the United Nations in 1946 and at that time became a particloant 

Bv tKe Lr?5?q^n;, "P'^llb'-ight evhange" activities also started about the same^ime. 
By the early 195Q s international concerns were nevertheless in the doldrums The 
]Sr?c .'^I'u [°r?ign Assistance Act gave impetus to some international educational 
interests and at-that time this country began use of the U.S. -owned excess foreign 
currencies for educational, undertakings. Ma/iy would say that the major driving force • 
that t rst put international educational concerns In the forefront came in 1958 with the 
auncHing of Sputnik. All of you are familiar with what this did to education in this 
land. What it.did to international studies per se was to give a form and focus to 
'""S^M^TL^^at continue to this day in the Office of Education. "Languag««hd area studies 
and "Tit e VI of The NationaV Defense Education ^Act (NOeA)" became con^oSifennslo 
International Education. 

vAn "^11 established in the Office of Education a Bureau of international 

Educatlon which for the first time put together international activities in a slTigle 
FH^r.^inn^Sr! ^hlc^ "language and area" focus was ^modified sanewhat by the International 

A n P^?" ^^^^^ New Society legislation was conceived with a hundred 

minion dollar potential to broaden opportunities for international studies to subjects 
other than language and areas." While launched with much fanfare, it lacked any money 
save for $35,000 provided for a^study of "needs" in international edugation." ^ ^ . ^ 

^n;..^^^^^ ""T ^l^!f,^^3t during the period from 1966 until the present, international/ 
LT^nr tl! be characterized as having drifted. Changes that have occurred 

?n thi f^IiH evolutionary rather than revolutionary and at times movement 

in the field was sideways or backward. In recent vears "survival" became a cormTonDlace ■ 
term^added to the NDEA Title VI "language and arefstudies" terminology: ?n ?hrTate 
sixties. Bob. Leestma. then Director of the Institute of International Studies, the 
International unit of OE reached out to organizations other than those at the post- - 
secondary levels. One organization that first chose to work with us was the Council of 
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Chief State School Officers. As the "last and least" among JDE's educational concerns, 
the international program seemed doomed. for oblivion. The Department announced that we 
had "achieved our purposes in International Studies" and thus could" "mov? on to- more 
pressing domestic needs." jOur first project with the Chief State School Officers and 
representatives from the National Association of State Boards of Education, took a group 
overseas to look at domestic educational concerns. commonly shared with other countries. 
This project had in mind two purposes. One was to address familiar educ^tio.nal issues 
in/a different cultural context'. A second consideration was the belief that international 
emjcatiefn was of interest and needed the support of the Council of Chief Staie School 
Officers. In short, the project sought your attention, your support and your under- 
standing of tho issues we consider here today. In listening to conversations this 
morning, and throughout the meetings today, I have concluded that these issues remain 
pretty'^much the same today. Some people have described these last eighty years as sort 
of ' a- "Peril's of Pauline" drama. At the last instant, Pauline has been saved from 
disaster, but the Of.fice of Education continues to regard international programs as 
"last .and least. " . ■ 

The Council of Chief, State School Officers' Iriterest in this subject, I believe, 
represents a turning point in initernational studies far this nation. I thijik the 
"Perils of Pauline" drama of desperate survival for one more year in order to do what 
we did^e previous year is winding down. We have before us, I believe, a major 
opport0nity to look anev/ at this complex field, and begin to determine^ where we as a " 
nation should be heading. 

Several years ago, thanks to some Help received from a private foundation, the ^ 
continuing problem of funding levels. for international studies received- fresh attention.. > 
I am referring to the International Educatio/i Project of the American Council on ' 
Education. Whil& there are difficulties tha-t a'ttach to the funding question, ye must 
as a -nation look vat these priority questions fairly and forthrightly . There may be 
problems in the way the programs have been perceived or articulated in the past. But * 
it's obvious that whether we call it "focusing on global perspectives" or the problem 
of an individual's relationships to the rest of the world, I think it needs to be 
honestly looked at and confronted. The American Council on Education through its 
International Education Program (lEP) successfully sought a modification of Title VI 
of NDEA that helped introduce a new provision for "citizen education." The new section 
being very broad provided authority to undertake a wide variety of new global or 
International Educations-programs. My colleagues today are going to talk later about 
the specifics of "Citizen Education" Section 603 of NDEA VI) and how it may relate to 
the future jQf international studies. 

We in OE are presently in the process of reorganization. At some point the 
reorganization will address the issue of what priority international studies will have 
in the-Office of Education. That we are at Pinehurst at this time is, I think, rather 
auspicious since it was at Pinehurst that career education was launched several years 
ago. It was a conference similar to this that the Council elected to work with the 
Office of Education to make education for careers an important concern for students, 
teachers and parents in this land. It is my hope that the same prospect will be 
possible with international education. Thank you. 




HOWARD CASMEY:. Thank you, Ed. We will have questions' after our next speaker, 
but I think Ed has filled us in on where we've been. As I talked with him, I asked 
him whom he worked with in the State of Minnesota and I did not recognize one name.- I 
.think the Council is fortunate to have^people .like Fred Burke who came to our Council 
fr^om higher education and who had an opportunity to work at places like Buffalo Univer- 
sity. He brought them the needs of the Council, and I want to say Fred, we're pleased 

HJr^ ^?nro ! ^^''k^f ; ^ ^^'^ our next presenter^want to 

work closely with the Coun;:fl of Chief $tate School Officers in developing programs 
in International Education. It is a pleasure for me tc introduce Rose Lee HaX 
• Director of the Tnternational Education Project, American Council of Education. She's 
a gal in the gilded cage-. You talk about a grind in getting your PhD- she did it as a 
piano player in a ,y^lida^ Inn in Lansing, Michigan., le is^\ery accom lished ial 
ist. She has her BA degree from Cornell University in Political Science antl Latin 
^^'m'^^^'^^'c.' ?"^m^^' Columbia University in the same fields. Her PhD is 

from Michigan State University in Comparative and International Education She has 
^f^^o^l^^"^'^^'"''^i ^^^'"^ America, ^taught both Spanish and Portuguese at Michigan 
State University, and has many publications related to statewide programs An inter- 

educat?on ' ^° ^^^^ ^^^'^ we. go from here in interrr^tional 

ROSE LEE HAYDEN: I would like to begin with a warning. Remember you have to ^ 
always be suspicious when you.hear any one of these three claims: (1) "the' check is 
•'HoiS^ ?hlli . ''m^^'u^ ^'^^ respect you just as much tomorrow morning;" and (3) 

I Hello-there, I m from Washington and let me try to be helpful to you " 

Looking at future^funding options, one must admit that whether we like it or not, 
the world in which we »ve is highly inter-connected.. Indeed, as one observer said, a 
short circuit could fry us all. One other observation, and I. quote: "Where else but ' 
in America, can you watch a Bicentennial Minute sponsored by a Dutch Oil Company, on 

JflTflt nlnVlT ^^^^ '^^^ °^ the -kind, of rhetoric one uses 

before the Flood Subcommittee on Appropriations! 

In this brief presentation, what- I wou]d like to underscore are some of the 
arguments that are currently employed by the educational conmunity I work with in 
Congressional and Federal hearings to support funding for international studies. Some 
Of these arguments and facts may be useful with your own state legislatures. I would 
2nf ^u disquieting factors about the record to date, and then really con- 

centrate on the new Section 603, the so-called Citizen Education Amendment toTitle VI 
of the National Defense Educational Act (NDEA)., 

Truly, these ar^e the"times that try your administrators' souls, test the poli- 
ticians resolves and burden the educators' consciences. So little is expected to 
L'°ooH^^° """'^ ^""^^'^ education. The spiraling demands placed on Dur schools - 

exceed the resources of the -local community and its capacity to meet staggering costs 
Nowadays Go di locks is lucky to get any porridge at all, especially if ?he three bears 
?n uon construction, public works or anyother competing, necessary. service. 

So you ask. Why International Education?" What can you say to' the people you have to 
convince-the politicians and the public? My response is simply this-an education 
that does not prepare children to livejn a highly interdependent world is no educa- 
tion at all. Children who lack other^lture knowledge, and experience are effectively 
^tunted, condemned to frustration and political alienation because ignorance deprives 
them of influence over-people and events. Pupils need to, kwow about the world, or they 
will be at Its mercy. Furthermore, these school children'.^have to police their own 
government s behavior in the world because, as we heard this-rrorning, foreign policy 
must not be considered a matter solely for diplomats, trade experts and other special- 
ists. Indeed, it never should have been.. More wars have been inflicted on peoples bv 
governments than peoples have ever caused their governments to declare, and war in a 
large part is caused by ignorance. 

« n Jl^^J^^ ^^r® ? examples of parochialisms: Rumor ha^ it that a small-town 
reporter for a local newspaper from Michigan was given the ass^lgnment of covering the • 
monthly meeting of the school boaVd. This particular session, however, was more than ' 
routine since the local school district had, after mucfi correspondence, secured a 
speaker all the way from the "State Capital.- The distinguished guest began his 
speech. As you know I have been ^around a.,good bit. I've made speeches up in Marquette 
and down in Livonia. I've been to Grand Rapids and up in Claire, jl've been to meetings 

n Lansing and Detroit, too, of courseand one thing I have learnedVrpeople are IHuch ^ 
the same the WORLD over!" Lest I be criticized for singling out the educators , here is 
another interesting example. The Parker Pen Company once blitzed' Latin America with an 



ad campaign that inadvertently maintained that a' new ink vyould help prevent unwanted 
pregnancies. Thus, to return to the basic focus of today's presentation, we really 
have a problem. A non-earthling would certainly marvel at our preference for small 
town and tribal allegiances in the face- of global interdependencies . Kuwait, in many 
respects, is closer to the neighborhood gas station than is your school building. 

Let me now share what I feel are five obvious reasons that we plan. to use in 
testimony to argue for future federal fundkig. The first reason Americans must 
globalize education is elemental— survival . We must sustain informed^ connections in 
order to survive in competitive and nuclear global , system, if not to prosper and 
maintain our way of. life. 

The second reason is humanitarian. If the "haves" of this world do HOt'care and 
share, we are going to havelittle claim to self -decency. Without Malthusian checks a 
century hence, there will be 40 billion people in the developing nations of this world 
and 1.7 billion in the developed countries. If we are riders on the earth together, 
it is clear that not everyone will get a seat on this fragile space ship. For example, 
Algeria would grow. from 15 million today to 285 million four generations hence. Ex- 
perts alr*ead3^ predict 150 million famine deaths by 1980. It would be" as if three out 
of every four Americans alive, today would perish before Guy Lombardo's orchestra ^ 
• ushered in 1978. Small wonder that in the so-called postwar period, there have been 
forty major conflicts to date. The world is now very dependent on basic food and 
current crops. There i*s no margin to cover even a one-time crop failure in the pro- 
ducing areas. You know if you have in your hands the living or dying of a half million 
children and you are*the only world power capable -of really beginning the building of 
these grain reserves, it is quite a challenge, unequaled in our history.' If it is not 
met, it'-is with foreboding that America's friends will recall the, words of T^jomas Jeffer- 
son who> said, '"Indeed, I tremble., for my country when I reflect that God is just." 

A third reason for "attempting, through education, to -relate ^to all peoples and 
cultures is inherently selfish as jopposed to altruistic — the need 'for shared' brain- 
power. Historiccl ly, this country has been the product of "brairjs"- imported from 
abroad--people who came here to escape tyrannies, pogroms, and famines. We need, the 
bes't-of-all-worlds. Only these minds working together can solve the problems of our 
species. 

If you do not want to accept security, compassion or human survival as supporting 
arguments, other culture learning would be prescribed as the insulin to counteract what 
one observer termed "the excess sugar of a diabetic culture." While Americans are 
physically overfed and overweight, we are esthetically starved. Thrills and violence, 
not beauty abound. We are fretful and anxious. One way to avoid a national nervous 
breakdown is to educate children to be aware of a dazzling diversity of cultural exp^^^s- 
sjon. This can help in the appreciation of such things- as_music, drama, dance, sports\. 
gardening and religious rites. It is essential in a post-industrial society to assure^) 
mental health.; Drawing from my boss, Stephen Bailey's "Purposes of Education " "how-* 
ever brief the candle of life may seem, when viewed in the eye of eternity, a life-span^ 
now of 75 %o 80 years involves 650,000 to 700,000 hours of being." This is a lot of . 
existence, but not necessarily a lot of being. Even if you subtract sleep, something 
close to a half-million waking hours will be experienced. Of these, fewer ttjan 90,000 
hours--less 'than l/5th of the total--will be spent on the job (with all due reject 
to career education) . That is a lot of reruns of Kojak. 

Finally, 'no democratic leadership, however motivated to build a peaceful world 
prder, can long risk outrunning the capacity of its own people to interpret and respond 
_j intel 1 i gently to global challenges and opportunities. This is the educated citizenry- ^ 
that we are seeking. . ' 

Let me now share with you some surprising facts. The USA is the fourth largest 
Spanish-speaking country in the world. One-third of our population growth today, our 
new population growth, is a result of immigration. ^ This figure does not take into-j' 
account^ the eight to ten million illegal aliens already living in this country. One 
out of (tifty Arnericans is foreign born. 

Fact: there are approximately 150 countries in the world; 135 or so belong to 
the UN. It is a polycentric world, and it is a world where no one seems to be in 
charge. The bulk of our , so-called bilateral diplomacy is, in actuality, multi-lateral 
in its IJontent. Last year alone, the U.S. government was officially represented at 740 
international meetings and conferences. In addition, several thousand private inter- 
national meetings took place. 

The external challenges are many. Approximately $250 billion dollars was spent 
.' last year by the nations of- this globe preparing for war. Conventional arms sales have 
greatly increased--and the .U.S. accounts for fully one-half of the sale of arms around 




roul^tP Sincl ^SrI nnf '"'^^P ^""'^ international version of Russian . 

^heTgs!^ hPrP -t^/K ^"""^'^ ?nn ^^'^ ^one nuclear, on the average. By 
^an-Se '^ket' in ho ! 'h°"/° ^"stal led^clear power -reactors in 28 countries 
n?.o f . °^ self-appointed terrorists are a very real possibnity 

trade tZ l .l''' "^^^1^°" Americans owe their employment to fore gn 

ou G;osrNat o^^l'p^nH °y°'^l^<' V'^ ^"^ this country reveals ^hafthe percentage of 
fhl nl?* f Product for foreign assistance has declined from 0 50-to 0 25 over 

the fsn n^cn'r^r'"'-- "'1^ °^ '^'^ today is eamarkeftp four nations of 

the 150 or so- nations in this world-Jordan, Egypt, Israel and Syria 

facts orLsiness ■KrLl^ 1^'^-'' 'u" ? f''^ deliberately short-circuited some of the' 
■n? aL " ''"^^"ess, trade, etc. in the- interest of time, it is clear that the resoonse 
□Ir?^a other systems, (the 'media, for example) to he task of pre- 

paring citizens for coping in this > inter-connected world is woefully inadeauate 

. l^euV^ZyZin la^r^:e"b'as?rH"^''^ '° compensate^or th^rlduc^ti-Snarl^nachronisms, 
^ Lne u.o. may well lacK^the basic human resources to steer its shio of <^t^t(^ thmimh fh^ 

"^"'^ )Tes?ttK'?%'S^ ^r""!? Of the next one hu^d%d\1ars: ^ ^o'n^ider th'ese'L'? : 
r; Less than 1% of the college-age group 1rt ^he United States is enrolled 
in any course which specifically features international issues, or 
nw t ters j 

2) Fofeign language enrollments at all'levels have dropped. Of this'year's 
high school graduates, fewer than 2% have fo'reign langiiage competence. 
College erxrillments are on fully 30% in the last seven years; 
Fewer than 5% of the teachers trained today have any exposure whatsoever ' . 
in their training for certification to internatfonal or comparative 
sreas, or to \ntercul tural course work; 

4) Multinational businesses account for l/7th of the world^^ GNP or'l/2 " 
trillion dollars worth of business. Barely 2% of all the people who 
businesses ^"^^'""^tional education a_re ever directly employed by . 

5) The current average newspaper coverage of international events which is' 
regularly read by Americans is less, than one-half a column of newsprint 

^ per day. Only between, one and two percent of the average television 
week on commercial networks features international items. This is the 
n"rrlasr!?fh°fJ°M •?'i°c! '"''^'^'^ UNESCO. . The two other nations 
JhP ii^^R ^QvS i' ?nn*'^^' ""^ P^°Pl^= Republic of China and 
w^rHnn in M c ' °'' American staff correspondents were 

s?nrp l!?H u T?^"! Organizations overseas. That is the lowest number 
since World War II when there were 2500; 

6) On the receiving end, a recent survey of civic education reports that 
fourteen-year-olds in the United States rank near the top among students 
in eight countries in their knowledge about local, state and' national 
?!rr-^', ,^ ^^^^ local part pretty well, but we were next to the 

_ last in knowledge about World affairs; 

/) Finally, a 1974 Survey of a national sample of 4th, 8th and 12th 

graders reports that 50% of the 12th graders tested could not choose' 
correctly. the Arab country from among these four choices! Egypt, 

^n^nf M '^"'^ °f the 12th graders felt that 

GoldaMeir, rather than Anwar el-Sadat was the President of Egypt, 
further fn^.rH n Churchill once said. "The further^ back you look, the 

hpI^J LI Unfortunately, America « educators took very much to 

^nnl < n dictates of the founding fath-s. Schools were tools that we 

trv in ^ and relentlessly employed to tericanize (migrants. For our chools to " 
turiPs L I^"?" parochial population flies in the face of ovir two cen- 

turies of educational thinking and practice. But fly we must 

Dresentation\.^^fJ^inn^^^'"^ f""^^' education, thus I would like to finish my - 1 
w^slhar^Pn i.nH. I ^ about what has to be one of the live possibilities on an other- 
?H , l*"''scape. Jhis IS the promising new initiative which is the Citizen 

Itll.l . '^endment to Title VI of the National Defense Education Act. Some of you 
siud PS f"pTlnw?h'i':'^' '\ ''^^^ ="PP°'-t= f°'-^i9" l»"g"»9e and area 

araduatp llllTJl ^ '/T^''^*!' intensive language programs in undergraduate and- 

Fu^briaht'^^a^. Tn;^M?fi!^"°''*'r^ international education, 

nnt nn l"2(b){6) Supports teacher exchange, and curriculum development. I will 

t"o'aik iTut'lii: rzr " "'""^ °' " ^ ^^-^^ p-"- 
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Let me t&lVyou that the path* to the Citizen Education Amendment made sailing" 
through the Straits of Magellan look. simpla- . On May 12, 1976, the House of Represen- 
tatives passed a bill to extend the authority for T>tle VI of the National Defense 
Education Act. Title VI is .now extended at an au^orization level of $75 million 
dollars a year. However its' adtual funding has never even approximated that total. 
After a lively and quite hostile debate, a new Section 603, the so-called, "Citizen 
Education Amendment" wa'^s included in the bill. I ^^o ,not think that I am telling tales . 
out of school if I turn to my good buddy Byron Hansford and say that Byron helped us 
obtain the name of a former Chief State School Officer who once traveled internationally 
and who could get to a certain congressman from Arizona who was making a motion to 
strike thi^. bill and kjll it. I/alled this gentleman in the middle df the night and 
asked^him if he vytfuld possibly call his congressman. • ThT's act, in part, saved the day^ 
and^e are grateful that the Chiefs have been on bur side for some tine. 

.Some members of Congress, while Section 603 was b^ing debated, simply cpuld not 
accept the notion Via t education for global interdependence was not, and I quote now: 
/'a Mdeous betrayal of American independence,-' To quote again, "If Congress, is. going 
'to require taxpayers to spend any additional money, it should be for American History 
and our own American Heritage, net some potpourri of internationalism and world. inter- 
^■-.dependence. " The bill, was attacked as a Communist-inspired att^pt to brainwash 

Am^can school children. 'All one can say is remember the partfof the ostrich which is 
mt)st exposed Vhen its^head.is buried in the safid. ' ^ ■ 

Now the harder arguments.to counter on' this, and the ovies you have to live with 
more, painful ly, a-re clearly in the funding area, Certain.ly one of the problems en- . 
' countered in the area of public perception '4 s that of "the Three R's."^ -The public ' 
believes that the schools are producing^a low* quality ^education whichi'would somehow be 
undercut by tacking on- yet something elser Let .me just read to yotr a little bit more 
of the language in the amendment. Then we .can terminate this chatty presentation, V 
also have with me a list of 'the arguments for support of global education that we are 
circulating in a memo to interested persons. The arguments that we are using in 
support of the Citizen Education Amendment are these bulleted, targeted items and 
arguments. I would be delighted to send them to you,- I am begging you to help us . 
because if we do no* get this funding, we are going to have another International 
• Education Act on our hands--a beautiful piece of legislation that has never been 
"funded.,, in sum, a very dead horse. 

To conclude, theji, I will read from Section 603: "The Congress finds that: 1) 
The well-being of the U.S. and its citizens is affected by policies adopted in actions 
taken by or with respect to other nations and areas; and 2) The U.S. must afford its 
citizens adequate access to the information which will enable them to make -^informed 
judgments with respect to the international policies and actions of the U.S." That is 
the intent of the legislation. To continue: "(a) It is therefore the purpose of this 
Section to support educational programs which will increase the availability of infor- 
mation to students in the U,S. (b) The Commissioner (Commissioner of EducatlSVi) is 
<. authorized by grant or contract to stimulate locally designed educational programs to 
increase the understanding of students in the;D.S. about the cultures and actions of 
other nations in order to better evaluate the international and domestic impact of 
major international policy, (c) Grants or Contracts under this Section: (1) May be 
. mad^ to any public or private agency or organization including but not limited to insti- 
tutions of higher education, state and local education agencies, professional associa- 
tions, ecjucational consortia and organizations of teachers. (2) May include assistance 
for inservice training of teachers and other educational personnel, the compilation of 
existing ^i/iformdtion and resources about other nations in forms useful to various tyoes 
of educational programs and the dissemination of information and resources to educators 
and education officials upon their request. (3) May be made for projects and programs 
at all levels of education and may include projects and programs carried on as part of 
community, aduU and continuing education programs," 

As we stand-now on April 6, the Senate willte hearing public testimony on behalf 
of Title VI. On April 26 the House will be hearing testimony. Congressmen will be in 
recess off and on during this time, and will be home in your districts where you can 
. talk with them. At this point, the fiscal year 1977 appropriations stand in the House 
at $13,3 million-'Which would not trigger the Citizen Education Section of the report. 
Let me explain what I mean by trigger. The trigger figure is $15 million in order to 
protect the existing sections of the legislation from' being carved up or destroyed. 
Now the Senate has given us $16 million. We have worked hard to get the House to agree 
to the Senate figure in conference so that there is conceivably a million dollars right 
now for experimental work in the Citizen Education area. Secondly, next year, the 
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Higher Education community and those people I have been fortunate to work with, are 
supporting a $28 million dollar figure, $24 million for Title VI and $4 million for 
Fulbnght-Hays. 

•Tu- finish by drawing your attention to this newsletter I left with you. 

This outlines some other federal budget proposals— other federal line-items that sup- 
port International Education. It is something you. can take with you, and if you have 
questions about it, you can bring those questions up later. 

In sum, the rea-l. problem is twofold. One, it is a political problem. It is a 
matter of leadership and political will. There are a variety of forces' at work now 
that make us a little more confident at the federal level that with local support this 
program can become a reality. There are a series of congressional ly sponsored studies 
^? Mcn^r'^^'!]^^^'^" initiatives that would split out the gargantuan student aid part 
ot Ubut, ^nd leave certain other programs under a new rubric. This means that inter- 
national concerns win inevitably grow in visibility and access to the Commissioner, 
buch initiatives should receive higher priority within USOE. The second most promising 
thing IS a certain feeling that there may be some reorganization in the State Depart- 
ment s Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs. Numerous calls come into our office, 
numerous signs that the Congress is asking us what want. We cannot tell them. I 
am not a public educator. I am not a school teacher. I am not a superintendent. We 
real y need to have your help. We are willing to prepare any information, testimonies, 
newsletters or whatever, but only you can take- this as a leadership item and deal with 
the congress. It is ,up to you to see that the vtayym:tv^ are in public education is 
"° way things will always be. A 1953 surve/of fifty State Boards of Education 
yielded 54 items considered to.be priorities in'^ducation and^not one of these related 
to international or globaJ education. Not one is ever going to relate fo this area 
unless the pol icy^makers and educators can unite to lead their school districts into 
the world and admit the world into their school districts. Remember, today's pupils 
must live well into the twenty-first century, so let us all help them 

There are a couple of complicating factors irTthe Citizenship Education funding 
picture this year, not the least of which is that the Senate did not act until so late 
that we are well into hearings on Fiscal Year 1978. At this point, the Senate did mark 
516 million. We must work to hold the sixteen million figure in conference That is 
■ our hope Next year the figure that is-being'put forth before the Congress fon "Citizen 
Ed start-up initiatives is $5 million dollars. We really need help now-letters, 
visits and some feeling generated, -especial ly targeted to the Lal>o.r-HEW Subcommittees . 
on approrpriat?ions- These subconmittees are hearing testimony, ^fTtt-f*ill be marking-up 
the ly/B ngure within the next month or-month and a half. That could make a difference. 
Thepe could be five million dollars for this activity. Ed Meador has thoughts on how 
this may be brokered out programmatical ly so I turn now to him. It is our fond hope 
thdc a good chunk of this funding would be brokered to those states showing an interest 
in that area and who want and need this money. Remember, the ceiling is $75 million, 
and with your assistance, current figures can be vastly improved in the future. 
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ED MEADOR: My office has pr'fepared draft criteria for funding for citizen^ 
education. WeNe held a number of workshops around the country and issued papers on 
what some of the broad-based Citizen Ed Program considerations might be. If there is 
an appropriation, we will publish a final guideline and plan for projects. Everyone 
will be invited to corment on the draft regulations to help us prepare the final regu- 
lations so that State Education departments, schools, etc. might have an opportunity 
to say, "Here's the way Citizen Ed should be formulated for 1977 and beyond." This/ 
proposed change represents a watershed because International Education efforts in pne 
'past have emphasized such things as "neglected" languages, less cormonly taught areas, 
-and the training of career specialists. The future directions-emphasizing what we 
want our citizens to know--al though a small piece of legislation, is a program with 
tremendous potential. I'd like the Council to consider getting involved in an early 
stage ta help us with it. . 

ROSE HAYDEN: May I ask a question of the Chiefs now, principally because I would 
like^o benefit from their thinking. I would like to know what you have run into at" , 
the state levels. I fully agree with the comment that most of the money comes from the 
local levels anyway, even under Title VI. In the existing program, one dollar of Title 
VI money usually generates eight or nine dollars of local money. But what have you'Y 
done as Chiefs to get into this area or not get into this area? What have been your 
own political and substantive experiences with it? Secondly, do you ever deal with 
your national congressional delegations in a deliberate or personal way just to tell 
them what it is that is bothering, say the people O'f Iowa? Thi riHy, ^n6 this "j^ sort 
of selfish, could I leave this conference on Wednesday with any sense of who wo^ld be 
willing to work with us to try to deliver some of these messages a little more system- 
atically for those persons here comnitted enough to want to move it from a lot of talk 
to a little bit of action? , 

HOWARD CASMEY: All right, Ed would like^to react. 

ED MEADOR: I understand what you are saying. It is comonplace to hear from 
colleagues at the federal level who say, "Look, if""it's all that important, why don't 
the states do it?" Why can't Utah, for"" instance, assign International Education a 
priority--as indeed they have--and let's get the' federal agency entirely out of the 
business. I think anyone familiar with the international^ field will follow that to its 
logical conclusion and see a further weakening of admittedly limited resources. You 
might^find the West Coast gravitating more to Japan and China, the South toward Latin 
American and so on. Indeed some states would provide the attention that is necessary, 
but I don't think it would be comprehensive and I certainly do not think it would address 
, the national interest issue as efificiently as having some federal presence and leader-^ 
ship to orchestrate and suggest ways in which elements can be combined and strengthened. 
Having watched international concerns as the least priority and "13st concern to be 
listed" in USOE, I often remark that International Ed is the portio^ that comes after 
the final "and" and "comma" in a series. In the final analysis, what we are talking* 
about is attitude more than it is money. We need to resolve to do more in this field 
so that some of the major issues can be confronted. Otherwise, Vm afraid we are 
doomed to repeat the mistakes of the past. We can substitute a Burma for a Cambodia, 
or India for a Vietnam or other horrors, but in the long run, neglect is going to cost 
the nation far more than adding yet another educational "priority," distasteful as this 
may be. 

ROSE HAYDEN: Just one comment on that. I *can fully appreciate that and would 
14ke to add- that there must be an overview, looking at the whole purpose of education, 
backing off and considering some of the complementary elements as well. If 'one says 
that education is to be high quality, and if education i^ to be reasserted as a national 
' value, one dimension of education would be to include ^?fi some way or another this 
global dimension. We should not list it somehow on tne fringes as a special competing 
priority, or one that knocks out. of the race another more down-home kind of program. ^ 

ED MEADOR: The pattern of the recent past is that the administration has requested 
less than the Congress 1s willing to appropriate. I think the Congress is ahead con- 
ceptually of th^Offlce on the Importance of the international programs. We might draw 
up a budget, specifying six to eight to ten million dollars for. ^11 world areas and all 
educational levels and all concerns, the Congress, in view, would have been willing 
to listen to a justification that would hava doubled or tripled that in the Tast few 




years The Administration was not^rfilling to concede it and my own aaencv ha. nnt 
been all that enamored of International Education since i? is a smal ^d?scre? onarv 
^ompct? ' ^"te"sive and internationally focused--w irthe agency is 

domesticaljy preoccupied, it doesn't have a need formula bui t irfto t and i?'. 
different Because it is different and because it is nobody' pHoriiy it as Ian ' • 
the ,1% ' '^"^ developments in ^he Sor?d and nte?est ?n 

the U.S. in interdependence have impacted /,ur lives. Tt>e politica fac? U %tll ? 
HK-re potential to be gained out of this th^n has 'been SlSued'to th^s moment!'' 

as lact°wppr^2h»' l'" '-^ ^^'^ talks with some congressional aides as recently 

Qood r™ ^^E^ saying that we undersfand this program and we think that it ?s 
?ra?;-nn '! '"^^"^ by i^uthorizing $75 mi 1 1 ion- dol 1 ars The Adm ni 

[ cLh n / i^P°'-ta"t and that it would not be offending anyone in my district if 

will get it ■"'■^•y auu wi 1 1 see that anyone who wfents to receive a copy 

Hp. m ""DOR: I earlier said I thought basically the programs have driftedUnr a 
decade. The prospect of a "cheap" way to achieving a majbr Surpofe [n educa?i-on 
Jint ' ' political approach. It also needs -so™ basic "ttituSrc angina t at i 

think you her^ can be helpful with. The. Chiefs have been instrume^al in ScHna 
what irfternational priority we have so far. We wouldn't h ""a Son 603 "n my ■ 

?e r^^atior' TH'p^n'nMp' '^'j^T''''' intervention at the key mom'e^ n t ^ ebate on 
inH i problem isJlike an onion. You peel a layer and come to another layer 

and you keep going and pretty soon you come out on the other side and!you wSnder whaf 

P oj a't aTvou^haHn G^" '''' ^V'^ ' ' "^"^^-^ to mention'one &°r t g " 
fn if .t r .^'5 in- Georgia several years ago to take a group of superintendents 
to Africa to look at African though^and-culture, to my mind; is the kind of artfviL 

'fa:!i:ir'!ilh°^h'? n°n^-" Section^03 Overseas Activities.' I dofl't' now f' e oup 
IS familiar with that project or not, but we worked with the State of Georaia totatP 

rp?aT '"fr^"?'^''^"^' t° at "roots," if you will wfwanted to 

■ L e had ^r'^' "''■I'l'^' ^".A^'-i" to edu.cation issues in Georji'a. From rep o ?s I 
Mve had,^t was a great experience, although relatively high cost and Rrouaht an L^.p 
•mental change for a number of education administrators. ^ 

Cart»r'friail°^!!'h °" the question of the Administration and trying to make good Mr 
m^nJ n 1-^ ? ^"'^-"^ ' dialogue in this area, there have been some efforts. A aood 
^^hp "^"Ur-' appointees are only nov^eing confirmed. A lot of the deputies and 
mother officials are not yet in place. Several attempts have been and will continue tn 

Korean ob^i^t %n I th?n \-f ^^^^ ^^'^ '^'^^^ ^^'-^ was a South 

Yes one H^^^t p'lL ^ 90ing to take a little time. One last comment. 

Yes^ one ddes not really want to accept this kind of gift. As I said we are from 

?he on? °noin?'l"^"SH'°,^f ^° ' little nervous ab ut hat. 
In nnp c^"^? J/?"^'' ^"t^ ^° '"''^^ that if this fits the needs of the social studies 
and art St r' nn' '"h-^"" '-^'^^ area given urn n s I'c ' 

see tl^l I other dimensions that were brought out by Fred Burke, I would hate to 
TtLial "^""'^ ''oes "°t fit irmiediately n a social 

studies program. This is not to' slight our best allies in Washington who so far have 

^rked've y r'd ^ ^"''l" °' the Social Studies, who ave 

focU} Studies' " ' ^ ^^^ potentiaj for programming in the 

t,inpH°i!u^"^ "^II^ passage of the Citizen Education Amendment, the initial language con-' 
talned the words "curriculum development." The amendment v^as attacked reflecting 
was "M^n^a' rl " "^t^OS Project. Do you people remember wtt a? 

was-- Man a Course of Study" that the. National Science Foundation put out I gues^ it 
h.'ve^J°? their k d be ng ?old t a? E i^os 

have more than one wife or something like that. So there was a real political expSn 
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over that. Thus, in order to get the bill passed, "curriculum development" as a 
national (federal) as opposed to a locally initiated initiative had to be taken out of 
the bill. However, the bill, from what I read to you, allows for the development of 
local materials, locally designed. If this meets your priority in West Virginia, then 

■you can seek a developmental grant to work in curriculum development. You would "be 
eligible. I was impressed last week when I was out in Salt Lake City at Dr. Rigby's 

' aad Dr. Talbot's conference that about 500 people came out in a blizzard to hear about 
these developments in International Education. There were^operational people— the 
people who were actually doing it. In addition to the policy-level intervention by 
state leaders in education to try to bring about a greater change, one can think of 
thts funding as topping-off money to underpiV the energies and activities that alrea'dy 
exist. Maybe if- is less frightening to view matters this way, and it will have a 
better chance for success. 

ED MEAbOR: I have just one comment. If we receive an appropriation the draft 
rules that we have ready for publication will be sent out nationwide through »the 
FederalRegister. We plan a period of public comment in whip all are invited to 
respond and react to what we have drafted,^ and to propose r^isions as they" see fit. 
We will then issue a final draft that reflects *the input f ror the country. This also 
gets back to the question of whether we really are in an era where we want citizens 
to participate in issues' such as this.. I think in the case of- Section 603 -we have * 
gone a Ipng way toward insuring active citizen involvement in Citizen Sducation and I 
would hope^to see that continue. 

HOWARD CASMEY: Thank you. We are going to have a short ct^ffee break, but first' 
I want to thank Rose Lee and Ed for a very good pre^^ation. 
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AVARD RIGBY; Ladies and gentlemen, I'm Avard Rigby, Assistant to the State 
Superintendent in Utah and it is my privilege at this time to chair the presentation 
that has been announced in yoifr program. As you know, this is the first of four tech- 
nical assistance sessions scheduled for this conference. We have three distinguished 
presenters for Jfiis session--Stephen Rhinesmith, Audrey Gray and Irving Becker. Each 
of them will diicuss a facet of international exchange programs ih which he or she has 
special Interest. ' At the conclusion of the formal presentations, we will invite your 
comments and questions. I think were we to permit questions at the conclusion of each. 
It might tend to preempt some of. the information which will be presented at a later 
time. So let me introduce Dr. Stephen Rhinesmith who is President of the American 
Field Service International Scholarships program (AFS). Dr. Rhinesmith assumed the 
presidency of AFS in 1972 and currently heads an organization sponsoring more than 
5,000 students who are exchanged annually between the U.S. and 60 countries in Asia, 
Europe, Latin America and Africa. Prior to joining AFS, Dr. Rhinesmith was a manage- 
ment consultant for the U.S. State Department, United Nations and other organizations 
with international staffs. He, is a specialist on the influence of culture on manage- 
ment practices. Dr. Rhinesmith will articulate some of the purposes and objectives of 
selected agencies and organizations which are currently providing leadership, motiva- 
tion and technical knowledge for international exchange programs. 
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STEPHEN RHINESMITH: Tm very pleased to be here today to represent not just 
this American Field Services but the international ^education movement in the United 
States. International exchange has been in existence on a large scale since the 
second World Wa^ when the idea began to build with momentum. 

My coimep^s will be reflective of some of the ways in which international ex- 
change in this country can support public education. They will reflect experiences 
of the American Field Service, Youth for Understanding, the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living, Rotary International, Partners of the Americas and the other pro- 
grams that are involved not only in the exchange of students but also teachers and 
administrators between this country and others around the world. 

I have been asked to speak about the "why" of international exchange. Why do 
.we do it? I'd like to speak about the general purpose and some specific objectives. 
If you look at what has happened in the international arena over the last ten or 
fifteen years, you will find that there have been many educators who have been work- 
ing on curriculum design in an attempt to introduce global and. international per- 
spectives into the school systems. But those of us operating in the exchange^ field 
have not come together with the curriculum reformers and other kinds of educational 
groups. 

You have heard a great deal today about the problems and goals of Global Per- 
spectives in Education. I think that the internation-al exchange movement can be a 
positive force in creating an atmosphere in the local conmunity which is more recep- 
tive to allowing global perspectives in'education in the school' system. 

The purpose of AFS and other organizations in the field of international educa- 
tion has ^undergone a series of evolutionary changes over the last twenty or thirty 
years. We have primarily been identified over the years with the concept of peace. 
Somehow international exchange programs are supposed to lead to peace. I'd like to 
tell you that I wouldn't want to have the success of anything we've done be judged 
by the peace we have had in the world, because while we may be generally working 
toward the accumulation of some sort of understanding between peoples, I think it is 
'very nai\/t to. assume that will lead to a,peaceful world. We have also been charac- 
terized in this movement of international exchange as people who are working toward 
international understanding. But international understanding has been a w^ry fuzzy 
a^d very difficult thing to get your hands on. 

One of the difficulties we have is a lack of specific research which demon- 
strates what has happened in thejast thirty years of international exchange exper- 
iences. I am speaking now primarily about the secondary level. As Ed Meador men- 
tioned^ it is easier to demonstrate the relationship of international exchange to 
national priorities, economic development, transfer of skills and technological re- 
sources at a higher education or post-graduate level because you can talk about a 
national development plan. In fact, on a secondary level, we find that many Minis- 
' tries of Education will, enter into programs with the United States ba^ed upon' English 
language benefits. They justify the exchange as an English program. We see it as a 
program in cross-cultural education. The fact that they allow the students to come 
to this country is the important issu^, not complete agreement on the objectives. 

The problem we have with all of this is that we are identified as concerned 
with either peace and international understanding or with language and area studies. 
We tend to be put in slots and the slots affect us in terms of our ability to help 
you and in terms of funding anci authorization to oj^erate. What I'd like to do is 
broaden the way an international education exchange can be seen today. I do not nec- 
essarily want to expand the ^number of people being exchanged, because that is neces-' 
sarily limited by the expense of this kind of a methodology. To do that, we need to 
redefine some of our purj^oses. Let me suggest two areas. 

The first is, in terms of the development of specific competencies. I've men- 
tioned that students and teachers who have been involved in international exchange 
up to this point have tended to see their experience as one of a broadening of cul- 
tural aw^r^ss and the attainment of language competency. But international ex- 
change can go beyond this to the kind of thing Fred Burke talked about this morning - 
the development of a sense of dignity and self-confidence. 

One of the results of an international exchange experience is that when you go 
abroad and are confronted by some of the differences that exist in other countries, 
you learn a lot more about yourself. Many times you learn more than you do about the 
country you are in. We have found with many students that their sense of security, 
self-worth and competency is elevated, ^t+jey go through the experience of moving to 
another culture, adjusting to that culture and finding out more about who they are by 
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being reflected off that culture. Now that 1n Itself 1s a developmental educa- 
tional experience that a student experiences. This Is something that can have a 
tremendous effect on hits pr her sense of self-worth and dignity. 

al eynpHpn^f ^^^^^ ^"^^ ^n Isolatctf Internatlon. 

K?^^u 1^^ student and make It relevant for a larger system. . That's the 
rL^cI nnhif ^*"-^3ve In becoming Involved In International exchange, efforts, be- 
5h^t%r n^?^n^!" expect you on a state level to put a lot of money Into a program 

t^'?^e'huSs?uS^^ "^''"^ ^'"'^"'^ ^^-^^ - 

creaJ^?hP^?infT ^^^^^f ^" International exchange Is to find wa^^^iio In- 

utl^tV^ ?^ International exchange efforts, be It at student or tAdher 
IIIaU. u ^J"? ^^^5 °" teacher and administrator level tends toifmore 
TctuHpn? xu^"* multiply the benefits f or /thers on 

a student level also. That will be discussed by Audrey Gray. 

rrv«nMn??Hfof^f u^" the field are workIng to develop methods to assist schools and 
communltles vfhich are Involved 'in International exchange experiences which work with 
IxDPHpn^p ^ ^^"^^ facilitate their awareness of the results of this 

?o ?nr^ ™nJt^''^''P^^^ Involved In AFS Is required to give speeches 

to local conmunlty group^. to participate In local media and to tell the story of 
Upnic ?n^?nn ^^Pe^^enclng currently or have- experienced In the past. We have stu- 
uTiln ihP mpS^^^'°JI ' ^" ^"^^^^ 5^3^"- W^^^ 2300 foreign students 

fylil IrLZill ^l^^c organizations to help people understand life In 

their community as -seen by foreigners, we have a powerful way for Americans to be- 
come acquainted with different ways of viewing their life. This Is an effort which 
system. ^"^^^ance In Introducing support for global perspectives In the school 

thpmcp?upc'^ ^tI^'JI^ are encq^ilraglng students to become more involved In the schools 
themselves. The first thing that we can do Is to work more with you to try to cre- 
ate a climate In the conmunlty which Is aware of an international dimension or glob- 
^rh^nU^nJ thp°"J2"] coHiPunlty Issues. The students who are with us In our high 
sclTOols and the students and teachers who have gone abroad are excellent resources. 

we also need to Incorporate within what has been a cross-cultural living pro- 
gram, some conceptual framework against which people can begin to take their exper-^ 
a ^"Jjvlng 1n/& community In the United States and understand Its relevance to 
common global problems. In other words, they should extend what has been a bllater- 
nihl^^n^nLT. 1? ^3^^^"^ S"" ^^^^^^^ ^^^"^ abroad to another country to examine^ 
^u! cppn j!"P^"t1ons of what they are seeing In another country and what they 
nave seen on their way home/ 

Lnv. ^^H.^^ political questions that you are facing with 

your own constituency when you look at global perspectives. AFS held a World Con- 
gress last fall with people from sixty; countries. We discussed and debated from a 
policy perspective whether or not we as an organization were going to get Into the 
-global perspectives business. To evenralse the question of human rights In Chile 
Is a problem - a pqlltlcal act. You don't have to say that all people have to be 

l^Ii^?^?p.^?^^)i^n^f ^"'J ^"^J^,^^- ^o raise global Issues In various com- 

imjn1tles 1n the U.S. - whether you take a' normative position or not. Is a political 
act. These are real problems we all face. ^ 

We are trying to move ahead with an approach which may be helpful for you. We 
are attempting to conceptualize the question of global perspectives In a way which 
raises a consciousness that goes beyond national anc( local concerns. For Instance, 
we can examine the International and global^impllcatlons of what a student Is study- 
"?*k i'2 studies, foreign language, art or whatever. We can look at 

n dimensions of the subject and study the ways other societies view It. As 
free Burke said this morning, there Is not only the concept of beauty, but there are 
mny different perspectives of beauty due to different thinking patterns. ^ 
4.k 4. k ?° nothing more than to help the student and the public to understand 
that there is more than one legitimate solution' to the problems of society and the 
proDlems of the world, we have made a large step. The touchiness of the situation 
for an of us is that people feel compelled to go beyond the acknowledgement of dif- 
fering perspectives, to prescr^ibe normative solutions to the difficulties we face - 
birth control must be instituted or nuclear proliferation must be stopped or all 
people have to be quaranteg< ; | a certain minimum standard of Ijvihg. 
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^ We must\ separate the prescribed solution from raising the consciousJiess . We 
must focus people toward as king' the question and seeing that there is another per- 
spective. That's what we are trying to do. I don't know whether it is going to 
be possible or not, but it seems to me there is a way in which one can move toward 
raising issues and not necessarily suggesting answers. I think' that this is really 
the keystone to political survival - introducing global perspectives into our pub- 
lic school system in the U.S. * 
We in the international exchange field need, to work more cooperatively with • • 
you. We 'need to find ways in which we can multiply the efforts of students and 
teachers. We need to help these people tell what they are seeing arid feeling to 
others and we need to assist them by provi(Jing a framework which allows them to pu,t 
what they are experiencing in a context that'goes beyond a bilateral relationship.- 
It is important that they understand that their experiences have some ultimate im- 
plications for the ability of- people from all countries to work together over the^ 
next twenty-/ive years. . 

* All I can say on behalf of the field of international education is that we, 
would like to do all we can to assist you in this. One of the things about the ex- 
change field is that we are a group of people who are already in operation. , We^are 
already a positive force for global perspectives in many of the schools around the 
country. We would like to join forces with^ou and work w.ith you in a more cooper- 
ative way and not be just an appendage that is available to a few people in selected 
school systems around- the United States. 
Thank you. * . 
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y HOWARD CASMEY: Dr. Audrey Grav is director of education programs for Sister 
•V4 1 ^"^^^"^tional.. Her extensive^^rofessional experience in the field of interna- 
' II c includes six years Q.f overseas • servi ce; three years in Thailand with 

;khe Ford Foundation; two years in Beirut^ where she developed programs for women; and^^ 
on^ year as a teacher of psychology, a't army bases in Geniiany. Dr. Gray will discuss • 
international Education tn relation td-the school curriculum and what programs projects 
-and activities merit the consideration^ of state education agencies in the public schools 
which they administer. * ^ .1^ 

.•V AUDREY GRAY:^ I'm very pleased to'be with you, and I feel that many of us on 
the^e panels are actively involved in organizations whose purposes are to develop and 
implement international and intercultur^a? programs. We -believe that a global dimension 
IS cr^c,1aI as the young people in our $iGhools move into the 21st century We are all 
worki««| on various components which illustrate what actually is being done to promote 

^- h?r!i.^r^P®''^'^®; °^ ^^^^'^ there in the field that some of you 

mightjrt^t be av/are of, and of all the different things that a?e going on 

l.want to highlight for you a few very specific examples of international ex- 
chdT)ges-i how they have multiplied, and how they have had an ^impact. I hope to illus- 
trate hdw an interrratioYial exchange program involving the exchange of students 

n ![!f administrators and citizens in communities in many states can actually impact 
upon th^^chool and the curriculum and become a curriculum enrichment adventure There 
are manvT/organizations facilitating international exchange. None of us want you to 
feel thgt we three are the only ones in this field. I shall cite a few examples of 
exchangt^rograms of different organizations of my colleagues and naturally a few from 
.; Si5ter^i\ies .International . 

^rihA^^^ example of- a Sister City exchange program. In York, Pennsylvania, more 
A ^ •'iaSL^Ji ^^^^ county junior and senior high schools partici- 

«ate^-iaJW7te Stster City Committee. They hold regular meetings to learn about the life, 
cultur^,^^^ language of their Sister City of Aries, F,rance. This great interest in 
.hrance aTid th^French language and culture grew from what was originally a very small 
.^exchang^DVogram between York and Aries. Partly as a result of early exchange programs, 
' ^^"^ mM-^®^"-^ taught to many hundreds of students in the elen^entary schools in York. 
Mayte N^hould mention what a Sister City is, since that is a confusing concept, 
bister j^ies are formed when a relationship between a U.S. community and a toiimuni^ 
an anop^r nation is formally agreed Upon between the mayors of the two cities. Coop- 
^' erativeqi Planed program? are developed so that the citizens in each city can learn ' 
.^about each ogier and particioate in friendly exchanges. These exchanges can involve 
people. Ideas, or obj£cts and a wide variety of educational, youth, cultural, profes- 
sional and^techmcal projects. There are presently 620 U.S. cities linked with over 
.^»00 fpreign^ci ties in 76 different countries abroad.- 

"^'^ -^^Ui^S^ concentrate on educational and youtti:' exchanges , to see how they relate 
° °cnn' ^" ^ sample survey done a few years ago, out of only 14% of 

• c-;^^^-^-^^®^' ^^^^ counted 4,000 young people who bad been abroad to visit 
tneir ^lg>-ff^ties in one year. This is a significant program of international rela- 
i]^2a l^Jr^^r ^^^^^ another culture for those young people. All of these youngsters 
^ I mt)/ocal families, and many attended classes? where they developed new friend- 
• ^^li 7^ exchange program in which the Sister Cities participate can vary in 

length from one week to one year, as most exchange programs do. Quite often it's a 
semester--the average is at least 30 days. ^ - 

. When we Uink of all these students who have been abroad and lived in other 
mA^s, I think It IS important that we. regard them' as a rich resource for our schools 
* communities. Quite oftenr young people return frdm abroad and no one even asks them 
^ '^^'L !r ^^P®^^®"ce- One aspect of the Sister City program which needs strengthening 
is the effort to encourage tiiose. students who have .been abroad to talk to community 
groups, schools and churches.. They can assist elementary teachers who might be teaching 
about that culture, and can also assist with language programs. In the same way, the 
thousands of foreign students, who are here on exchange programs, can be considered a 
rich educational resource. 

Now. teacher exchanges are also a very important part of many of the exchange 
programs we are talking about. I have an interesting' example of a teacher exchange 
which was facilitated by the Experiment in international Living. This exchange happens 
to be between Baltimore, Maryland and Gbarnga, Liberia-two Sister Cities we work with, 
there are close connections between Baltimore and Liberia anyway, because Liberia was- 
founded originally by Black Americans from Baltimore.^ 



When these cities started the Sister City relationship, they wanted to emphasize 
educational excha.nges. The people ffy Gbarnga started by sending their Superintendent 
of Schools'^for nine months to Baltimore to learn about U.S. schools, and then they 
insti tuted- the Teacher Ambassador Program. From that point onward, people went back 
and forth, bringing artifacts from Liberia to set up a children's museum to help in 
teaching , about Liberia, and carrying things to Liberia so they cx)uld teach about the 
U.S. The Teacher Ambassador Program was a one-year exchange program whereby a teacher 
from Baltimore went to Liberia, taught in the schools there and served as a resource 
person' for then. In return, a teacher from Liberia came, lived in Baltimore and taught 
in the public schools. 

I met this young Liberian, Paul Mhulbah Richards. He is a fascinating person. 
He spent one day a week in one school, acting as a resource person and working with 
various teachers--not only with those in the field of social studies, but also art and 
music teachers. The other four days a week, he traveled through the district and 
.visited classrooms on invitation. Once I said to him, "Paul, how many young people 
did you talk to last year?" He answered that he had worked with as many as 7,000 
students during that one year in Baltimore public schools. Baltimore and Gbarnga are 
carrying on exchanges and using the Liberian museum as* a resource for teaching much 
more about Liberia and African culture. 

The AFS program, which Steve (Rhi/Tesmith) mentioned, makes a definite effort to 
have its exchange students serve as resources. The advisor on each campus,, has a hand- 
book to help him use the foreign students in the community to give lectures and assist 
in language tutoring. My other colleague, Irvfng Becker, who is representing the 
' Councilor! International Educational Exchange, has a program in cooperation with the 
secondary school principals calle'd the Schools Exchange Services. We hope to do some 
overlapping with the Sister Cities program and that program in the future. In that 
program a U.S. school is linked with a foreign one, and there are student and teacher 
^ exchciTiges at the high school level with sjJch countries as Germany, Japan, England and 
France. They are going to begin exchanges with Venezuela next year. They send between 
ten and fifteen students per school a yeai!", who spend three and one Ralf weeks in the 
other country, living with host families filnd attending school. It's a program that 
continues, so that after a few years, large numbers of students have participated in the 
exchange. Some of the spin-offs are the interest of other teachers in going to a school 
with such a program and considerable interest among students in learning the foreign 
language. 

Now, at Sister Cities we are iavolved in a similar effort to that which Steve 
was telling you about. We want to have more impact on curriculum and to work more 
closely with other people that are working on curriculum programs. I'd like to te.ll 
you about the program in Oakland around which we are modeling a national program. 

The School Affiliation Program in Oakland, California links sixty-eight public 
schools in Oakland with sixty-eight schools in Japan. Now, this program was started by 
a public school teacher who visited Japan, met with the school people there and dis- 
covered that they wanted to start a school-to-school program. They gave her a list of 
, public schools with wMch they could establish links. She went back to Oakland with 
this idea, and they ended up asking her If she would direct the program the first year. 

She did it on a voluntary basis. She gathered together considerable material- 
about Japan and its culture, and she ended <ip with about three or four boxes of curric-' 
ula materials that circulate through the school system. She helped the teachers devel- 
op units on Japant and went around and talkecf with teacher groups herself. She helped 
these schools link up with schools in Japan. 

Now what does this mean? They.continue to have exchanges of students both ways. 
There are about fifteen or twenty a year. When a school administrator from' Japan comes 
to the area, he always makes a point to visit the school affiliated. The youngsters 
study a unit on Japan in every classroom that is linked with a Japanese' school. There 
are two exchanges per year of objects--mostly pictures, examples of school work, slides, 
etc. Each classroom in the Oakland schools sends two mailings a year to a Japanese 
classroom, and each room receives two back. 

I had an opportunity to visit a classroom in Oakland, and I sat and listened to 
some of those teachers. I talked with the youngsters, and it was exci.ting to see these 
students in the inner-city schools in Oakland, primarily Black and Asian-American, be- 
come excited and interested about their Japanese friends in their Sister City. It was 
remarkable to see them so well-informed about that culture.' 

This is a wonderful starting place for international understanding. It is not 
the -.only way, but it is one vehicl^e for encouraging understanding of other cultures. I 
should think we could develop international curriculum to provide a global perspective. 
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The Oakland program serves as a jnodel for a program which we at Sister Cities are now 
working on nationally. We have a grant from* the Exxon Foundation to support the 
development of School Affiliation Programs within the Sister City framework 'in Sister 
Cities throughout the U.S. This is the project I '51 [nvolved in now, and I wanted those 
of you who already have active Si s.te.r Xi ty relationships to know that there is much 
interest in this program. 'J f. , 

At present, the state which has the most affiliations is California (200 of our 
600 affiliations are located there). Linking exchange programs toSister City programs 
which have already been established adds much strength from the start, since active 
Sister City committees constantly travel back and forth from their own cities to their 
affiliated ones abroad. They are able to supply materials, and they can program people 
through the schools, so that i-t adds strength and continuity to the program. We think^ 
this is an example of a wiy of taking what usecj to be an exchange program and developing 
it into a curriculum program and spreading it out in schools, both elementary and second- 

Last week, I had a call from Gigi Leworth. Maybe some of you know Tier. She runs 
a Swedish exchange program, and we're working on a plan whereby we can take some of her 
Swedish exchange students and put them into Wilmington, Delaware, which is a Sister 
City of Kalmar, Sweden. Eventually, we would like to set up an exchange between the 
high schools. I 'think it has lots of possibilities, and it is one more example of a 
step taken by an organization which is trying to become more involved with school 
people and with international curricula. We'd love to help you with whatever you are 
doing in this field. * 
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HOWARD CASMEY: Our final presenter is Irving H. Becker who is Ass-istant 
Executive Director for the Council on International Educational Exchange. Mr. Becker 
has had long experience. He has served as advisor to numerous American colleges » 
• universities and secondary schools in the organization of study abroad programs, flis 
assignment with the Council on International Educational Exchange include the develop- 
ment of University programs in the Soviet Union and the development of curriculum 
enrichment opportunities for high school students and faculty through his organization. 
They exc/iange students between American and foreign schools. He's also had extensive 
experience in India and other international assignments. Mr. Becker^ will identify 
selected organizations, personnel and resources which can facilitate the development 
of international education programs and describe some of the processes tlirough which 
these program objectives can be achieved. 

IRVING BECKER: As to my own organiza-tion, the Council on International Educa- 
tional Exchange is a grouping of American universities, colleges and educational organiza 
tions such as American Field Services International Scholarships. Our-work over these 
last. thirty years has been twofold. One, to provide direct supportive services to those 
members in carrying out their own exchange activities and second, to target, to experi- 
ment, to develop, to try and introduce new types of educational exchange opportunities 
for American undergraduate students and high school students. Part and parcel of that 
effort has been not only sending students abroad, but also facilitating the arrival in 
the U.S'. of students from other countries. What I'm supposed to do this afternoon is 
to share with you some of the "How." I wi 1 1 try to enumerate a number of the things - 
that I feel you ought to be aware of. In attempting to catalogue the various components 
of international educational exchange, one' is almost- tempted to use a shopping list 
approach; however, to do so would, I believe, be in error since the only constant in 
the terms "International -Educational Exchange" are that more than one country or inter- 
national boundary is involved, that the sharing or experience of another culture through 
personal participation is contemplated and that the medium to be used is th6 progr.am 
or experience that the student will be directly participating -in. 

While the resources of foreign countries can be rich, the key to them can often 
be elusive. It is most important that your aims and objectives not only make sense at 
home, but that they are realizable abroad. Above all, identify realistic resources and 
the means to unlock them in your target country or countries. Try to- maximize your use 
of local resources, facilities and people. Be prepared for pre-prograra visits, exten- 
sive planning meetings and most ipiportant, a candid analysis of whether or not the 
original goals can still be met or will have to be modified or possibly even scrapped. 
Remember also that programming abroad for a group of students can be vastly different 
from your own travels abroad, either along or with family members or tn those days with 
the military. Not only are there differences in arrangements* that is, transportation, 
lodging, food, etc., but costs will be di fferent--sometimes higher--though some group- 
type savings are invai^iably possible. 

Fortunately there are a number of^well experienced educational organizations 
whose primary concern is the validity of experience and the quality of the program to 
be planned. Some of these have already been idfentfVied .for you. They can either help 
you organize your own program or enable your school to participate in a program already 
administered regionally or nationally. There are advantages and disadvantages to both. 
Each organization has its own particular mission and approach. You should check these 
out and satisfy yourself that their particular approach to education exchange comple- 
ments those goals you' have set for yourself, both as a school system and as an eduoa- 
tional community. Be confident that the person or organi zati^ons that you are working 
with here and abroad has a good track record. However, this*is probably the most * 
difficult area to assess and probably the best way to do this is to speak to' someone who 
has utilized the services of the individual group. « ^ '> 

To determine how realistic are the goals you have set, also determine if your 
major emphasis will be school centered or travel oriented or a combination of both. 
Take into consideration those of your 'students who will probably be in the majority, 
namely those who will not., be able to participate in the broad aspect of the program. 
Question yourself as to whether the program can be so designed as to encompass a broader 
spectrum of potential participants (i.e. those who of necessity's sake will remain at 
home). Can the program be so conceptlal ized as to also provide them with benefits? 
Another objective should be the involvement of the conmunity in the program, not only 
for the potential funding reasons, but also as part of your own outreach activity. 
Nothing seems to create greater conmunity leaders' interest than does participation in 
an exchange project, except possibly concern about school finances. 



Thus plan your thrus t. rocoqni zing an international exchamjo provides an excite- 
ment shared by students, teachers and parents alike. To avoid beinq considered a 
travel exercise, tour or excursion, conceptualize the program as an adjunct to curric- 
•ulum. Nothing seens to enrich as much as a bi-cultural experience, particularly when 
the school population, or at least a part of it, has an opportunity to go abroad They 
can also often serve as a host to an identifiable group of foreign students and faculty 
here in the U.S. on a regular basis. In planning an overseas program or in establish- 
ng guidelines for a cooperating organization, be certain that the following are borne 
in mind: Avoid the so-called "today must be Brussels syndrome" of extremely short 
visits. Be certain that the proposed itinerary is so planned as to enable participants 
to develop some understanding of the country or countries to be visited Also bear 
in mind that while our ,consti tuents may be young, their energy will be sorely taxed by 
the changes in time, shifts in acconmiodations and adjustments to new locales Because 
nHnrf^°^ Oftentimes is more oriented to people dian places , high 

priority should be placed on developing personal contacts within the program and 
within a host community. Where possible, see to it that the program includes oppor- 

nn -fh" ] . ^^^^ persons. This is best accomplished, we find, by 

living with a local family. However, if this is not possible, then visits to schools, 
homes and youth centers, socials and travel with local students are all important 
factors to be considered. 

In planning the programs for each country, include information as part of pre- 
. departure orientation which should then be periodically reinforced after arrival abroad 
iry to incorporate intothe presentation of the new country a balanced view, including 
economy, politics and culture. Whenever possible, use local people to provide the 
insights. Your accompanying faculty member can be successfully used as a bridge between 
the presentation by the visitors and the goals established by the U.S. sponsors Need- 
less to say, programs for this age group--and by this we are referring to secondary 
school students--require close attention to the stability of the student, the recepta- 
Dinty of the host family and the school to be attended. 

If yours is to be a school centered program, please note that it is most impor- 
tant that clear channels of communication should be maintained between the main program 
orrice,' the school and the family. There must be a orogram administrator or leader in 
the local community for ready contact. 

A major area of concern is also that of finance and administration. All too 
often, the success of a program depends on how sound its base is. Finances need to be 
.considered not only on a local level, but also in relation to other organizations 
particularly those undertaking work for you or as related to the specific arrangements 
you will be making directly with transportation agencies, foreign vendors and staff. ' 
The budget should be carefully dFawn so as to reflect expenditures necessary in the 
U.S., both pre and post progra/ as well as those necessary for the actual overseas 
experience. Also because stu^nt participation may well depend on finances, the con- 
cept ot a scholarship fund is most important and given the curriculum role to be played 
by the overseas experience, possibly this provides an additional justification for 
scholarship funding. 

We have found in school exchange activity that the presence of a teacher from the 
participating school is most important, not only for the stability that it lends to the 
student group, but also from the standpoint of the teacher's own professional develop- 
ment. Crucial here is the fact that the teacher's involvement is based on an assignment, 
not on the fact that she or he has successfully recruited "x" in order to get a trip 
costing "y." This is a very important distinction. It is a matter of ethics and also 
a matter of motivation. It is also a matter of whether the teacher who goes is properly 
suited to do that job, recognizing that not all teachers meet thgise qualifications 

Before concluding, permit me to add one further suggestionVelating to role and 
responsibility of the school, not from. the perspective of curriculum "or any of the 
above areas I have already spoken to. A concern of all of us is the question of legal 
ramifications of program participation and the degree to which your school systems can 
be held accountable. Over the years there has been a tendency to disassociate scheols 
from legal responsibility with the refusal to formally endorse or actually sponsor a 
program whereby your students go abroad. Individual initiatives by teachers, whether 
alone or in concert with outside commercial organizations, have created the feeling 
that what is. done privately is of no legal concern to the school. I would raise the 
question as to the probable validity of this assumption and wonder how well such a 
contention would stand up in a court of law, particularly when a student or students are 
being recruited by teachers who hold appointments in your school systems, when programs 
are announced or advertised during the school day, when meetings and reports of students 



and faciilty takn pldct^ durirK) the school day, drid wtion th(? r.h.innol of information 
about the profiraii) and th(? evontudl par't i c i p(it ion of students como thfouijh the schools 
and thoir rosource^s . 

I would ur'<]e that all [)r'0(jranis tfiot your schools are involved in t)t) examined for 
leqal protection and by this, I am referrinf) not only to health and accid(»nt insurance 
but also liability insurarico. A number of program ortjani za tions do [)rov1(le these types 
of coverage. I would stron(]ly ur(je that you do so as well. Just as a poir)t of infor- 
mation, f 0 r the P r oq ram s ih at our own o r qa n i z a t i o n s po n s o r s , wc c ^rry a f o u r in 1 1 1 1 o n 
dollar liatwlity insurance proqrain that provides jjrotection for all participating U.S. 
institutions and orrjani zations , their staffs and also the correspondi n() institutions 
and staffs ahroar). It may well he that proper levels of insurance can be [provided by 
a relatively simple and i nex^^ens i v(^ extension to your existing policies. However, be 
certain that these [)o]ici(>s will also be in effect for claims entered abroad or as a 
result of accidents or events that occur outside the continental U.S. 

As to f)rogram" resources, quite a number of these have already been indicated to 
you by previous speakers. I'd like to just make a few additional remarks. Remember 
tha^ some of the organizations are those to whom you can send your own students singly, 
or in (jroups. Oithers will sponsor direct exchanges of students and teachers. There 
are also some who will assist you in developing your own program, tailored to meet your 
own special needs. It is this latter category that is considered to be very important 
because priorities may well differ from state to state. J)yc age level of students you 
deal with' is also important. It is important whether your emphasis from a curriculum 
standpoint is social studies, language, or global education. Most of the* organi za tions 
referred to have staff in the field and are available for consultation. In addition, 
each publishes material aad information on exchange programs and services and df 
course, they welcome inquiries. 

In summary, let me share with you a brief excerpt from an evaluation report writ- 
ten by a teacher from a Connecticut school, who just this year served as group leader 
for a group of students who went to their Sister School in France. "Apart from the 
benefits derived in increased language learning, I cannot stress enough the benefits 
derived in human experience by each and every student. How refreshing it is to see the 
American adolescent rise to the occasion of adjusting to human beings whose culture is 
different from his. How invaluable is the lesson of not acting as a guest, but as a 
functioning part of a host community. How enriching is the experience of wider horizons 
which the prolonged encounter with foreign people affords. How humbling all these 
experiences are and yet how lasting and worthwhile in the total formation in any one 
human being." 
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DON BRAGAW: I am Don Bragaw from the New York State Education Department where 
JOD security begins at the top and where both Norman Abrarnowitz and I have worked^'for 
a number of years with one of the most talented people, Joe Nyquist. He will be with 
you tonight and tomorrow. His work in global education has' been extensive and extraor- 
dinarily inspi rational to both the Center for International Programs as well as to the 
Bureau of Social Studies. It is our job, your job as Chief Administrator, and my job • 
as an administrator of a social studies program, to literally have to carry out the 
programs. We have to integrate, infuse, weav^or create new curricula wherever they 
may be or wherever they do' not exist. We havi to concern ourselves with such things 
as lonsumer Ed, Career Ed, the gamut of basic skills. Environmental Ed, Women's Studies, 
the return to American H4story-which is a rather extraordinary thing and the reaffir- 
IIIfnf°" . .u^^""^^ citizenship in^ adult survival skills. But we are asked to inlple- 
ment and the people that are with us this afternoon are those who can help us because 
they are developers-both ofWcurriculum jnaterials and instructional materifes-which 
will help us to implement them Individually. I am going to pass out a sh^of paper 

^no^^ i?'h^ "^"^^ '"^ ^^^^^'^ ^is^^^- "^he order in which they will 

speak will be the tr.der they choose. . Larry, I think you are first. 

LARRY CONDON: I did want to talk and broaden the definition of what we are 
working on. When I say we" I mean all of us sitting at this table as we work as 
closely together as we can. I wanted to broaden the definition from what we were 
saying when we said international or international sXudies. I think when we say "Inter- 
?nnl ^- ! obviously don't mean international relations', but Something that is more 
inner-directed, in the sense that what we are talking about is not helping students 
understand more abput another country for the sake of that country, although that's 
important, but halj)ing students understand something about themselves in relation to 
others, we are helping them understand something about themselves and other people in 
fn!n'°n?. cf M peop e, and we mean by other people, people next door, in the next 
town, next state an(j^eople in the rest of the world. We are helping students under- 
stand the inter.-connsctiveness of the world; the inter-'connecti veness of life and how 
tne choices and decisions^^they make impact on others, and in short, knowing, under- 
standing and^caring about their world. * 

a ...nT^ ^^''^^K^^?^ Commissioner Boyer isn't here because I had a chance to read an 
excerpt from a book he wrot* in which he talked about education for survival. He 

eduratinn h..%TH^ ^""'"^^ '''^ ^" ^^^^"^^ that that kind of 

education has to draw op the-wisdom of the past. That ought to please the historians. 
It should organize our present knowledge about the world and it should focus on alter- 
natives for the future. I think that most of us recognize that a lot of really good 
things are being done. Most of us are working in at least a variety of states and 
It s not that you aren't* doing enough, it's simply that the world is changing very 
L^lu I ^- pressures on you and we have some of the resources, we 

e!!-?h^ 5 VJ" t^*^^ °^ broadening the context, which is what Steve Rhine- 

^ i.- ""^K ^'^^ to, respond to the people from Ohio and Pennsylvania. We are 
really talking about basic skills. -If the kids don't know how to read and write, they 
are not going to ever have global perspectives and so" whatever we do has to" take that 
into account. Wg are talking about basic education. What is more important than 
knowing about your world or your relationship to the world. What we are trying to do 
IS to take juito account the hard political realities that you have to face. If you have 
to do all these other things, why are you teaching international? And again that's in 
a sense why we are trying to step back and put it in a context of the student in rela- 
tion to It Don Bragaw asked the question of how to get to it. You don't get to it by 
writing guides and materials. We are very lucky to have a grant from the National 
tndowinent for the Humanities and that grant is an attempt* to do some of this conceptual- 
ization K through 12-to identify the competencies and the capabilities we think the 
kids will need to have if they are going to be capable and competent citizens of this 
country in the global age. We are talking about capability which will be developed by 
the ages of eight, eleven, thirteen and seventeen. These are the kinds of tools we 
think you need, but you don't just do it, by writing guidelines. You do it by trying to 
support what s going on, by supporting integrated efforts. You do it by finding ways 
to put this material in U.S. history courses. You do it by trying to deal with language- 
arts coarses. You try to support the administrators who are on the line in answering 
the questions. If they have to deal with^asic skills, they have to deal with basic 
education. Then you try and address those^ kinds of concerns. Rose said you are the 
gatekeepers and that is prdbably true. If you are the gatekeepers, we have to make sure 
that what we are coming to you with i'- not an avant garde thing, but something that is 
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hard, practical real and fits your needs. It is^ something that all of us believe 
is personal, pressing, human. It's local. It affects all of us. What we are trying 
to do is to find a way in which this becomes a part of the first grade curriculum, 
second grade curriculum, the U.S. history coursfe or the' language arts course. There 
are materials on the back table. The gentleman from West Virginia spoke about Lee 
Anderson's conceptualization. You will find a draft of that in here as part of that 
comes from the Mid-America Program which Jim Becker is operating. All of these people 
have had some input into it to try to answer'some of the h5rd questions you are dealing 
with. This booklet is going to be back there too. There are a lot of good, exciting, 
practical programs going on. We can't tell you anymore about them right now, but we 
can write to you about them. ^ 
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MN MORRIS: First of all, I represent the School Services program of the U S 

^ nTt ^'^ ^'"^ *° '^'•e abSut^our general pro- 

n^hL i but I don't think that it is as important as wearing my 

other hat that Is represented by being a consultant with specialization in the Ele- 
mentary School Global Education area. 

As such, I want to call attention to the elementary teacher's kit you have in 
front of you. It's called "Teaching About the Child and World Environment". I want 
to use It as an example of how we have tried to draw upon some very current informa- 
nlno ? 9^°''^^ concepts to the child's experience. Someone mentioned in the 

paper today the great climatic changes we might be in for in the near future. In 
one OT the units in this material, we are talking about things as up-to-date as the 
recent Oregon, Idaho, Washington legal hassle about weather modification and the 
stealing of one state s rain by another. And then we compare this to similar prob- 
lems between nations. We are also talking about the effects of the Winter of 1977 
and we are looking at this on a community basis of perspective before relating it to 
global problems of environment. I hope you will take time to look over this kit. I 
mignt just mention that last year because of a workshop we presented in Honolulu, I 
had a chance to talk to people In the Hawaii Department of Education. They looked 
over some of our material and right now a similar teacher's kit, "Teaching About In- 
terdependence In a Peaceful World" is. being used In every elementary school in Ha- 
waii. The elementary teacher's kit you have in front of you just came from the 
printer, so I can assure you that it Is up to date. 

I would like to tell you what we can do "for ytJu in tenns of direct assistance. 
Obviously, we have a very small educational and school services department at the 
U.i. committee for UNICEF. As you know, we are primarily a fund-raising organiza- 
tion. However, on a limited basis we can work with State Departments of Education to 
neip you review some of your state curriculum material such as conceptual frame- 
work ^it^vlM^in'^h^?^''^? '""^ 2*^'" educational resource materials. We can also 
with voS 1n ni^nnJn^" J? P'""''"'^ materials on a very limited basis, or work 
hPin wnu n 2 Pi-esentlng state-sponsored workshops. We could particularly 
n^ntarv crhn^^i^.21 programs in the area of global education at the ele- 

rn ?ho l^-^-^- fee free to contact me directly for such assistance, 

tide ? i^n^IT V^l o^JS"^'' "1^^ ^^^'■^ « few i-deas and quote from an ar- 
sle V. Zilt I LI*"^ "^r^ °f Childhood Education . This particular is- 

from a nprl^t?i5l I" i\°? elementary level looking at the world of children 
?hSr-'^ ! of global interdependence and inter-relatedness. Probably the 
a?obal plr^^Jnn 1^ "f'at we can do in terms of conceptual approaches in 

to^nfLn^ ? ^} the primary level. How do we teach complex concepts such as in- 
an ?mSreHsp\u? -children? First of all, children across cultures share 

an imprecise but a very basic concept on which we should be building. This is. as 
tMna P?cp'""f ^JJ' "'^ 5P??<^aneous belief that everything Is connected with eiery- 
plsp" ■ uhpn"i 5 f;f^'■J'^?^"9 can be explained 1^ "some way as related to everything 
Into In ^^pI'"S'J^5"^^^! our Curriculum Into" separate subjects and segment timi 
deJelo^?^nf ?hJ^ .p^"f*?'.°^*^^'.^"'' '"'^y'^^^y subvert the natural 

ten wf^^Jt f this sense of Interdependence within the^ind of the child. Too of- 
r^iP?pT» 1 ? child s natural tendency toward seeing interrelatedness is 

?p!I^ destroyed by his schooling. Then in universities - usually at the grad- 
pleLs tog«*heraga1n '"'^^''disciplinary seminars«1n which we strive to put all the 

1-.1-P in^lll^ul'^ also important to give you an example of what not to do. I hesi- 
1t with Sn„ Thp'^f- will take It In the sense in which I'm going to share 

hp TlLfh r ?f fi«t example is from a very excellent state guide. It happens to 
,nH „P? ^^n^i:°""! 9" de. and I want to use this as an example of an excellent guide 
are trJinS tn Hn ^VA^.t'^t^ °t '=°""°tat1ons can get In the way of what I know you 
s?udpnt 1^ In thJ V^t '^J^S^^'"!/''*^ paragraph from this guide: "The 

DPnlnSs !itMn ^ I'^!^ "^''^^ ''^^^^ continuously Introduce him to hap- 

llolTo « I "^"^^ as outside his comnunlty and nation. Via TV and radio, the 
in?^^?<nn " !! ^^"""^^ ^"P""'' ^° national problems such as pollution and 

Ind l^V^J^ T'^?" international Issues such as war, trade 

nu?t?nn In ^Understandings . " The reason I wanted to share this Is because by 
f^at on thp nM?J! °J national problems such items as pollution and 1n- 

tv^ oroblPm^ ^^n^ ■'^"S'"! International ramifications of those 

aM f«™" an^inflation are problems that must be viewed In a 

global frame of reference If we^ are to move toward any valid solutions In bur In- 
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creasingly Interdependent world. 

But let's not pick on North Carolina. I was recently sent an extraordinarily 
fine Kansas social studies guide that dealt with International studies at the fourth 
grade level. We found some things In that guide that we felt were barriers to the 
very thing they were trying to do. Very briefly consider this example. It Is taken 
from the fourth grade level of one, of the major cities In Kansas: "The nine-year- 
old pupil continues to broaden his understandings of life around him. Through com- 
parison and contrast with other areas of the world, the understanding of our state 
Is enhanced." The units were Introduced under the headings of the "Importance of 
people and their Interdependence and basic needs" and the first one reads: "Why Is 
Kansas an Important State?" At first glance this doesn't ^ound so bad but the .sec- 
ond oneTs phrased similarly: "What makes Canada an Important Country?" Do you see 
the granmatlcal , conceptual context with Its Implied negative connotations? Which 
are the unimportant states or unimportant countries? If we could have rephrased it 
here and said, "How is Kansas Important to the Growth and Development of Our Coun- . 
try?", we could have asked the same question and not have Introduced the other con- 
iiotatlons that while Kansas is Important there are other unimportant states. Talk- 
ing about Canada and "What makes Lanada an Important Country", which country wants 
to be thought of as an unimportant country? What about rephrasing this more posi- 
tively to read Instead, V'How is Canada Iirjporta'nt in the Conmunlty of .Nations? " Now 
consider the third unit'introductory question. Remember we are introducing two con- 
cepts, "Interdependence" and "corrmoa human needs", in the third unit, the writers 
of the guide talk about "human needs", which is ^an excellent topic from which to 
lead Into social studies and global education. They phrase it "How do the. People of 
Mexico' meet their needs?" This Is actually superior to the first two unit ques- 
tions, but I think it is disastrous conceptually following " Kansans aire Important ", 
" Canadians are Important" and suddenly " Mexicans are needy ". In spit? of the stated 
objective such frames of reference teach dependence rather than Interdependence. 

Finally we will have to work at the child's own levels. We have to translate 
and talk about the dynamic concept of 1nterdependen(;e; how interdependence Is an In- 
creasing phenomenon; how it was different- in the lives of their parents and grand- 
parents. I know that future projections are very difficult for yojung people, but It 
can be done. You can tie it In with experience in terms of the environment. You 
can talk to them In terms of the changes inV;oninuni cation and travel In the lives of 
their parents and grandparents, and then ask them to think of the changes In their 
own short lives and how different it may be for their children and grandchildren In 
the future. ^ 

We must not neglect the teaching of global perspectives at the elementary school 
level I 
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BETTY BULLARD: My comments are in response to your questions yesterday and 
today as to jf/hat ways the Asia Society can be of assistance to you in your school pro-- 
gram. Whether your state's desire is a global perspective, international education, 
intercultural education or just simply a fresh emphasis on traditional courses, there 
are national organizations concerned with the specific topics or areas which can be 
of assistance and the Asia Society is one of them. The Asia Society is a national, non- 
profit .organization. Its purpose is to bring to the people of the U.S. the arts, 
humanities' and an increased understanding of the realities of Asia. 

Now what can we do for you specifically? The education program has been recon- 
stituted for about nine months and so far our aim is to be of assistance--your Asia 
Connection as it were--as you in your states attempt to balance your curricular offer- 
ings and attempt to strengthen the teaching of the basics. The Society's recent massive 
textbook e<?aluation project--Asia In American Textbooks--pointed out many areas of 
strengths and needs in the approximately 300 elementary and secondary school textbooks 
used throughout the country. We are presently working with editors and authors who 
have asked for help in their revisions. A copy of this report has been sent to e'ach 
one of you as State Superintendents and State Social Studies Supervisors and liti^rally 
thousands of teachers, publishers, authors, supervisors and other administrators. 
State textbook commissions have requested additional information which we have been 
ha||v *to supnly. • 

We work with teacher training groups and with workshop teams to identify areas 
that need strengthening within your states or large school districts. We've helped 
in suggesting resources to do the job. We're available to conduct such sessions for 
your state. and to recommend, as well, groups within your states to work with you in ' 
order to develop a system of local responsibility. 

With Asia as our context, we can assist you or your curriculum administrators 
with definitions or concepts significant for an understanding of Asia and substantive 
development of these concepts. We have just laid out the base work for projects to 
work with scholars here and in Asia to help teachers and curricula developers to a 
better understanding of Asia, being mindful of the constraints of elementary and second- 
ary. school experiences.. The results of this project will be made available to everyone 
here to use as you will in developing a balanced global perspective, or an interna- 
tional dimension, or strengthening of individual courses in your overall curriculum. 
Assistance for competencies or basics can be gotten from this study. 

The Asia Society realizes the importance of overseas experiences. The Society 
can assfst^you with programs designed for any of the Asian countries. We are presently 
working, with specialists in educational leadership to develop leadership techniques to 
assist group travel leaders so that tgachers and curriculum personnel can peel their 
eyes and minds while in Asia and gain the greatest storehouse of knowledge and perspec- 
tive for later use in the ins4Sructional process. Techniques, as well, to help those 
oh overseas seminars to bring about curriculum change is also a focus in this area. 
We want to help teachers and those who go overseas to be able to take a leadership 
position when they return to use to maximum effectiveness what they have learned over'- 
seas. 

The Society can assist you and your committees in the design of curricula for 
teaching about Asia from a number of approaches either as a discreet subject or as a 
part of other subjects in social studies, language arts or science. 

We have just- developed Asia in New York, a resource volume for teachers for their 
use on field trips with students since Spring seems to be the gathering time for stu- 
dents in New York as well as for teachers who come"to*New York. As a response to 
requests this year to develop reading skills, using Asia as content, we have developed— 
and it's in the testing stage now— a reading skill A&ian use of media content oriented, 
skill building, China watching kit. This will be available. in the next month or so. 

Most of our assistance is tailored to specific requests from states or school 
districts. We cooperate in every way we can with the NDEA Title VI area centers. We 
will be editing an edition of INTECOM with the Global Perspectives people later on in 
the year to present some approaches to teaching about Asia and other areas in a global 
perspective. 

The Asia Society is a permanent, program-oriented organization. We are here 
today and will be here tomorrow and can be of assistance in your states. The Asia 
Society can give assistance with Asia in all of its contexts and put you in touch with 
people both here and in Asia and more specifically in your locale. We can be -of more 
assistance to you. The Society's Performing Arts and Gallery programs are outstanding 
throughout' the country, and we can ke^ you informed as to when they will be Jn your 
area. The Society would like to assist you consistently with your teaching approaches 
and strategies, model building, and the total instructional effort in which Asia can be 
uncovered. -39- 
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JAYNE MILLAR WOOD: I'm here wearing two^ hats--Di rector of Public Education for 
the Overseas Development Council and Chairperson of the Interorganizational Comnission 
on International Education. The Council is a private ^on-government research and public 
education organization that does research on a variety of global issues, especially as 
related to U.S. relationships with developing countries. The ODC seeks to improve 
American understanding on global economic and social issues, general ly, not only in 
formal education circles but also among the general public in the U.S. To this end, we 
work with a number of non-governmental organizations, religious, labor and business 
groups, the media and mass membership associations. We also work closely with policy- 
makers at state and national levels to improve their understanding of global issues. 
The Council^ has an extensive publications program. The Agenda for Action that you havQ^ 
is our most'recent publication. We publish a' number of other things 1n addition to the. 
Agenda , including Communiques for the general public on food and population, trade, 
basic human needs. Law of the Seas, Panama Canal, etc., and a number of international 
economic issues. We have also published a research book for educators entitled. 
Focusing on Global P overty and D evelopment , which will be sent to you after this Con- 
ference. This Resource Book contains specific teaching strategies for those conmiitted 
to globalizing the curriculum. 

The other hat I am wearing today is Chairperson of the Interorganizational 
Commission on International Education (ICIE). This is an informal coalition of key 
individuals interested and involved in global education and who represent both profes- 
sional, education associations and private educational program organizations, such as 
those of us who are here this afternoon. The ICIE seeks to promote a global perspec- 
tive in education in the U.S. at all levels. In terms of your needs, the ICIE performs 
a clearinghouse role by providing information, contacts, and resource suggestions for 
global education. We have published a Directory of Resources in. Global Education that 
lists organizations, materials, and services in the field. 

Regarding the importance of global perspectives in the curriculum, I'd like to 
build on some remarks that were made earlier in the day by several of the speakers. It 
seems to me that the most importa/it thing is to get a handle on the dynamics operating 
in today's world. Then the particular education programs that are available will be 
more helpful to you in infusing a global perspective in education. Earlier today. Rose 
Hayden mentioned a few statistics about the state of the world. Fred Burke also alluded 
to this when he said that we are preparing citizens, not for the past, but for the fu- 
ture .^pd fQC -a different kincl of- worldv-one. that is very'^^yaitly changed from the one we 
have known 'fn* the "pas for the present. ~What 'I see' 'is" this We are preparing students 
for a world tha't is f ui| 1 of potential conflict. It is a world in whicn most of the 
people are non-white, overwhelmingly poor, generally hungry, largely illiterate, ill- 
clothed and poorly housed. It is a world in which less than 25'; of the world's people 
control nearly 75" of the world's wealth. This same affluent minority consumes most 
of the world's resources. Yet while this same quarter of the population is getting 
richer at the expense of those who are poor and getting poorer, they also find them- 
selves increasingly dependent on those in other parts'of the -world who are poor. Need- 
less to say, the -^lakings are there for eventual conflict between rfch and poor. In 
addition to these economic realities, we, are living in a world in which^rich and poor 
alike are facing resource scarcities and a deteriorating environment, risiffg unemploy- 
ment and increasing population. An understanding of these global , concerns amongst 
today's students (and teachersl) is essential . 

With these changes and trends in mind, it seems to me that a global perspective 
in education is no longer an option but an essential requirement for pre-col legiate and 
higher education. We can no longer just tal^ about international education as we have 
in the past. We are no longer talking abou^ relations between one nation and another 
in a bilateral mode. We are rather concerned with the actions of peoples and nations 
in a global context. This is the reason why those of us from a variety of private 
education organizations are concerned with global perspectives in education. We .believe 
that today's students must develop an understanding of the global issues with which 
they will have to cope tomorrow. They need to comprehend the'^social, economic and 
political dynamics of a world conmunity. 

In closing, I would like to r^ke three points: (1) A global perspective, in educa- 
tion is a way of perceiving the wond, not a discipline in and of itself. It is a 
prism through which to see the events and realities around us. It requires an under- 
^ standing not only of global problems or issues, but also of different cultures and of 
the dynamics of the global system; (2) Global interdependence is a reality and we cannot 
ignore a global perspective in our curricula if we are^corrmi tted to^^nurtu'ring American 
students and preparing them for a world that is coming, not for a world that has long 
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since. passed and (3) A comnitment must be made by eac*i of^us to use all the 

llveYs'^irneed' nl't'T' P^^^P^ctl ve'in education' r al ^ t all 

levels. It need not necessarily involve costly expenditures, but it will reauire 3 

educatJ^^at^'ta?/."nH^'"n°^^'■'''^^ organizations that are prepared and willing, to help 
Mater arresou^cel ."h iTrl ^^^^ .^""9rate a global perspective In education. 
^Jnnli r„I!? • r'"'' teacher training services are available. The Interorqanlza- 
mro^In I"ternat1onal/Intercultural Education has re"ent"y p2b?ished ^ 

Pl£|cl2rj^ of Resources in Global Education that lists over 80 organizations and the i^ 

^ra e a q^obroer^r^'^^^^^V^" ''''y '° -"ake a cb^iJuIen to ncor- 
?^aTto 2or?:i?r;oT'^"a:" .t"^""^--^ Institutions ,i> your state; we are 



JAMES BECKER, The Director of The Middle America Center for Global Perspectives: 
The Mid America Program is a program' that operates off the campus of Indiana Univer- 
sity, 513 N. Park, Bloomington, Indiana. I mention-this because I have, seen three 
different addresses and titles. We work with any agency or any group that offen*?' pro- 
grams for children or you^h in this general area of world affairs or global eduction. 
Schools obviously are the most numerous of these .agencies, but we also work with State 
Offices of Education, with the media, exchange programs and Rotary. Clubs, etc. One of 
our major functions is to try to identify existing expertise and resources. We try 
never to do anything by ourselves. That's not just because we are lazy, but because c 
it is our feeling that if this whole area is going to get more attention, responsi- 
bility is going to have to be widely shared. /Doing things on our own is not likely 
to increase that sharing. Another aspect of "this point is the assumption that much of 
what needs to b^ done and much of the expertise and many of the resources needed to 
improve programs are already in. existence. Making these known and finding ways of 
encouraging cooperation and more responsible and effective use of these programs .is , 
just as important as acquiring new .resource?. The major arena we operate in is com- 
posed of the five states,. Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan and Kentucky. One assump- 
tion that underlies the partic\jlar thing I would like to talk about today is that we 
are already all participan^ts in an inter-related world. This fact provides us with * 
opportunities to learrv about ourselves and the world by looking at what is happening in 
our own hometown, (yttes and states, the groups that we belong to and the environment 
that we live In. tow th^ evidence of these, links to the rest of the world is quite 
obvious. You know' that you go to the grocery 'Store and there^re bananas, -tea, coffee, 
and Sic pens that come to you from various parts of the globe. You go to your churches 
and they are involved in international activities. So are Rotary Clubs, 4-H Clubs,. 
State Departments of Educatio'n, State Departments of Cormerce, airports, military bases 
and all the trade, travel and media. In effect these are products and organizations 
that link, us in our hometowns and states to the world. The people who are most in- 
volved in these links--whether they are businessmen, college professors or people who 
run the bicycle shop or that have exchange programsr-are important resources for helping 
children and youth understand what interrelatedness is and what interdependence means. 
Identifying these links to our hometowns and states and assessing the significance of 
these links to our own lives is very important. Seeing these links as opportunities to 
learn about how the world works and is providing a means of participating in and in 
some cases of influencing the shape of that world we live in is an important aspect of 
global education. It is both the beginning and end of global education. The manner 
in which we try to go about that is to become as concrete and obvious as possible. We 
have a map of Indiana which on one side shows a variety of ways in which Indiana is 
involved in the world and. the other side has some data about trade. We have worked 
with The Peoria Journal Star which is identifying all the ways in which the peoplp in 
Peoria are linked to the world merely by studying the pages of the paper. It is a 
program that is geared to helping children read and use the local Rapers with its ads 
about Toyotas, etc. It's reporting on Bradley University's athletes that go to Brazil. 
So that's one kind of thing. We have done thu in Indianapolis too with the Star and 
News. We have worked with some teachers in Illinois to develop an Illinois in the 
World guide, which is again an effort to identify the variety of ways people and organi- 
zations in Illinois are linked to the world. Our efforts here are to make this as 
obvious and concrete as possible that we are all participants in a world marked or a 
world society, if you will, and the question is what do we need to know and what do we 
need to do? That is, what competencies, what attitudes, what information is needed to 
be intelligent and responsible participants in this world. In this aspect of our work, 
I suppose the Mid America Program--MAP as we call it, is interested in building new 
images or new maps of the world that locate where we are, how we^are involved and what, 
if anything, we can do about helping to shape the world. The mosf recent of our efforts 
is Your State in the World , I have a copy here. This is an effort to provide a kind 
of rationale and a whole series of activities, data and examples that we hope will be 
useful to educators in their efforts to/make obvious and concrete what it means to live 
in an interdependent world and what opportunities exist in your own community to learn 
about it»and to participate in it. Thank you. 

CRAIG PHILLIPS: We appreciate your expressions to us under the pressure of time 
and certainly appreciate the importance of your remarks. 
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JOSEPHINE MOIKOBU: Our EducaHon Safari to Africa was quite an experience. We 
emphasize that information was obtained - Perspectives in Education as taught in 
Africa. As some of the Chiefs who went along know, we have two systems of ' education' 
in Africa. One is the traditional system of education and the other is the western 
educational system otherwise known as formal education, which we inherited from 
Britain and now most recently the western world, the U.S. included. The African edu- 
cational system has one basic underlying principle. That is, it teaches its people 
how to live as opposed to a formal education which teaches people how to make a liv- 
ing. If you give it thought, you find out that there is a very vast difference be- 
tween how to live and how to make a living. ^From the time the African child is born, 
it is ingrained or trained (socialization, we call it) that you have to love other 
people and respect them for what they are. Poverty or richness is measured by the 
number of people you have and if you have no friends, family or relatives, according 
to African custom, you are a very poor man. We do^not measure poverty based upon the 
kind of worldly goods that one can earn when you are alive. Our Chiefs will testify 
that they saw many people whom one could classify ais very poor by their clothes and 
houses but they still don't consider themselves poor. . Why? Because they live in a 
conmunal life and everybody else lives in what we -era 11 African Socialism for the lack 
of a better term. Regarding what an individual does in the African system - the 
credit or blame does not rest upon an individual himself. The credit or blame ^oes 
both to the individual as well as the comnunity. -tare and responsibility of other 
people and yourself have become very paramount. tt\ fdct, self almost always comes 
second, whereas the corrmunal good always comes firstrfi x 
In the universe of the African, I find that v^' hive three concepts that every- 
one else does. That is, the past, present and fufureS- As we have discussed all day 
today, we find that the past becomes very relevant^to> us now. The fact is that we 
are trying tQ find our roots. People of the vtestefn World who came to AfriCa mis- 
understood many ideas, saying people had no religion. The spirits of the ancestors 
obtain spiritual reality, and then they are imbued with a certain spiritual person- 
ality and have to be respected. As children are bprn, they are named according to 
the names of those who have passed on, in order to -revere them, in order to respect 
them as well as to remember them and keep them alive. It was interesting as I went 
back to Africa to find a whole lot of John F. Kennedys running around. I didn't have 
to ask why because I knew of the love he had and the respect in which he was held by 
the African people. They, therefore, had named a lot of John. Kennedys after him. 
Now that's a sign of respect for those who have passed on. We also do not have a con- 
cept of step-people. Here in America sometimes I go places.and am told of step- 
mothers, stepsisters, etc. We didn't have that and when some of the groups came to 
Africa, I would take them home and introduce them to my entire family, including my 
father's second wife and I told them that my father is about sixty years old and he 
was getting married to a girl about my age. f^'visitors were shocked about it. it 
was very interesting and I laughed about it. ^The western type of education doesn't 
say much about such cultural differences. 

We have inherited from you as well as frpm the British. Because we don't have 
very many places for all of the students who^^^ould like to go to school, the compe- 
tition is very acute. When the Chiefs who wefe in Africa find some time, they ought 
to give you a full account of, their trip. I ifn sure one of the things they might men- 
tion is t)be fact £hat the quest for education'f^is stronger than you have ever seen in 
the U.S. Every parent and every child we run^into' wants education, especially in the 
U.S. which is known to be the' land of optimum|educational opportunity.. Everybody 
thought there was an open door to come to the^U.S. for education, especially when 
they knew that I had come to the U.S. for my eduqation and I've been here and home 
several times-. I discuss it and they want to' come. , I remember when I was here be- 
fore, there was a young person from South Africa who was. written about in Readers 
Digest . He had walked from Capetown to Cairo on foot. He went over there and # 
knocked at the American Embassy and wanted to go overseas. Actually he was headed, 
for Moscow or for China. To Africans, it doesn't matter where you get your education 
so long as you get one. Finally they took him to the Amerioan Embassy where he asked 
for a chance to come and. he went to Washington. The American people thought it was 
so wonderful that he would do all this for an education. One thing I would like to 
emphasize about dealing with education is that the kind of trend that I have indi- 
cated and that Conmissioner Burke mentioned came from a large number of students 'who 
came from Africa during the Kennedy Administration. I was one of the fortunate ones " 
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'and now I am running into a lot of people whom I didn't know before, but who were a 
part of .that. :I am thankful I had the chance to come to America and I think some 
day I will go back to Africa and see what impact this American education had on peo- 
ple in various governmental positions. What are they doing? Surprisingly enough 
when I was making arrangements for the Oversea Educational Seminar in Tanzania, I 
ran into a young lady from'Canada who was doing exactly that. I thought, why haven't 
Americans followed up on what has become o«f Africans educated in the U.S.? The two 
educationar systems - one western and one traditional - do not necessarily conflict. 
They run parallel to each other and don't have to fight each other. You miaht want 
to know if we have this, what we will do with it, where will we go in order^'to ac- 
complli^h and make it possible for you people to share educational experiences with 
us? < 

I was concerned when it was indicated today that the U.S. was moving further 
away from tlje international arena. Pm saying that is not the U.S. I used to know. 
Something ingoing wrong and I hope the U.S. doesn't become a parochial state, but 
I m sure that your presence here indicates that will not be the case. I hope people 
can be lucky enough to share the international educational experiences that I have 
had. I have been very fortunate to be associated with/)ne of you. Dr. Burke, and see 
some of the results^ of education in America. From my experience, I find that there 
is nothing as touching as something that I'm going to recommend and that is a per- 
sonal touch to international education. I think a personal touch brings something 
much more than any other policy in the entire world. I did not realize how many peo- 
ple Dr. Burke had touched ..but I remember on our educational safari to Africa, we met 
many former students of Dr.. Burke's who are now leaders in governments overseas. 
They were very dtsappointed that Dr. Burke didn't come but yet were willing to share 
the-ir time with us and entertain us on his behalf. There is one thing that worries 
me a great deal and^ probably some of you also. You are used to us. When I say "us", 
I mean foreign students. You are interested in our problems - money problems, hous- 
ing problems, etc. Your own personal touch will do more for America than any money 
"you can give. ^ I'm reminded of an ad. which I think is very appropriate. It is done 
by Union Carbide and I quote: "For something we do,r.we touch your life". And I 
think that is what global education is all about. The things that we have beerV dis- 
cussing throughout the day are very important. We heard about the concept, of Human 
Dignity. We talked about stereotypes and no one went through a more shock'ing ex- 
perience about stereotypes than I did, leaving from Kenya as a young lady, ^yhave to 
inform you that they almost had a funeral in Kenya before I l^ft. My fami'ly los^t 
personal friends because they thought my parents were being very cruel to give me 
permission to leave Kenya. One, I was a very young girl; two, I was a girl; three, I 
had never left the country before. When I disembarked in New York, people looked ar 
me and asked, "Are you really, really African?" I thought, "What kind of question 
IS that?" And then I thought they were being nasty and I said, "Yes, I am an African. 
Do you expect me to get on all fours and wag my tail?" I was kind of nasty. America 
should be outward directed. For those on the outside, especially those from Africa, 
when we hear about people preaching about intellectual concepts - things like democ- 
racy - then we sit down and look and listen" to you. Then we wonder and say, "Show 
me!" The things that have happened in Africa in recent times like the situations in 
Angola and Mozambique have most Africans really baffled.' Have you ever thought who 
were the first in Africa? Actual>y, slave trading began before the Europeans came. 
Do you know who was there first? ^ Do you know who was slave trading in Africa before 
your ancestors were there slave trading? The Arabs were there. Have you ever heard 
someone associating the Arabs with slavery? Weren't we aware of that? I find that " 
an interesting question. The fact is that the Arabs who were there lived happily ever 
after. Long ago you left there and you washed your hands of slavery. The Arabs did 
not set out to change the African institutions. They brought in Islam and though 
this has changed things in Africa, change was not the main purpose bf their being in 
Africa. People want things that ought to be changed. You find other people like the 
Chinese who have just come to Africa. They don't come to bring change to Africa, 
They just come and they cause a very quiet revolution. They come and bqild a railway 
and it's finished and we say, "Who are they? What iim they doing?" They've done it. 
People don't sit down and say, "Hey, who's building the railway?" They don't go 
preaching. They practice what they believe and do it. Before I close, I would like 
to offer you my own personal assessment of the situation, especially as it relates to 
Africa and the countries we haye visited recently. A beautiful public opinion climate 
has been re-established abroad by your wonderful President who has set out a more or 
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less, very humanistic cause. Although people don't know him yet and what he plans to 
do, there is a certain spirit of optjjnism. America has come to be viewed and regard- 
ed very positively rather than as a big boy flexing his muscles because they have 
this and have that. America has come to be viewed much more humanely. There has 
been a personal touch provided by representatives that the Council of ^Chief State 
School Officers sent from here to the educational safari in Africa. I don't know 
how you chose participants to represent you, but they turned out to be a cross sec- 
tion of your organization as well as your nation. I'm very proud to say that. They 
did a very good job both in representing the. organization, your nation and your peo- 
ple. I find that to me; personally, they turned out to have been great. I have 
learned to love them as individuals, admire them and greatly respect them. Your 
representatives have already made an impact in Africa for they were willinrto travel 
to places in the backwoods where other outsiders never go. They went out on the un- 
beaten route where people - particularly Americans and especially the "ugly" ones 
never go. They physically touched some of those who have never been touched before 
and most likely will never be touched ^again. They were Ihe VIPs who .dared to go into 
the very grassroots of the backwoods of Africa. The VIPs were willing and dared to 
listen. The VIPs were not just plain Americans, but were beautiful human beings 
with compassion and respect for that very important concept we talked about this 
morning and that was respect for human beings and others who have dignity. They met, 
they saw, thoy accepted. I was very proud to be associated with them. _I have to 
report to you thay they have set up track records and examples in human relations 
that will be very hard to beat. So I hope those of you who will be going to Africa 
in the future will keep-that in mind. Thank you'sa very much. 
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CRAIG PHILLIPS: I would now 1 i ke' to '^cogni ze^pur distinguished colleague from 
New York, Dr. Nyquist, who was real ly the'i^^rtiidad; of. ^Tl of this Concern on the 
Committee on "international Education.^^H^^^s its Chairman wher^ some of the new empha- 
sis began and Joe is going to start 'qj^ffwith \he st(\ry of. New Yorjj.. • 

JOE NYQUIST: Thank you. F^S^,* I would like'to^introduce^my colleague, Norman 
Abramowitz, ^Associate in Fo^gjVr-Area Studies. He was one jyf the handful of very 
competent professional peopl^h'^^e^.brought into the deparment about ten or twelve 
years ago that brought ouig^smteT^npitional progVam to the level it has achieved. 

I was surprised whOTfc-^^ R^illips said he expected me to address the Chief 
State School Officers on^Jie^^bject of International Education. There was the time 
r asked Craig what he ^tfrought of an address I gave, and he replied by saying he was 
somehow reminded of th'e little boy whose teacher assigned a brief essay dealing with 
matrimony. The boyjs essay read as follows: '"The Christian religion allows a man to 
have only one wife.^ This, system is called monotony." 

Well, Craig is the only guy I know who can easily walk the tight and narrow path 
between truth and error. 

At any rate, I told Craig Phillips that I looked forward to being here for several 
reasons, not the^least of which is that Pinehurst is one of my favorite watering places. 
It somehow remi-nds me of a story told about Moss Hart. Perhaps the greatest of Moss 
Hart's many extravagances was his remodeling an old farm he had bpught in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. , with a prodigal hand. Hart turned the run-down house and land aroun^i it" 
into a model estate that he loved to show off to friends. Whole acres of trees were 
uprooted and. replanted with loving care. "Look," Hart told WOlcot Gibbs one time, 
^"I'ye moved, this oak so, that it -shades my library." Muttered Gibbs: "It just goes to 
show you what God couid-do if only He had money." ^ 

A second, no less compelling reason for my coming is that Bob Weatherford promised 
me an opportunity to get an 6dge in wordwise concerning guidelines for state education 
agencies to use, to ass'ess the quality and effectiveness of programs aimed at making 
global studies a more -integral part of the curriculum. As you know, makipg education 
more internationally oriented is one of my favorite topics for thought and discussion, 
I haVe spoken about it so many times to different audiences that I am begi)ining to feel 
llJj^'^^^ix Frankfurter. The gjceat jurist's wife used to complain that there were two 
gj| H|j^>;on g wi th, her husband as a public speaker. The first was that he always got 
SHp^BllO^jectr'tihe second was- that he always got back on it__again. 
^'^P^^w^iw may hear me say some thing5 I've mentioned before. But I will follow the 
practice of the country preacher who occasionally gave the previous Sunday's sermon 
all over again. In such cases, the preacher would advise the congregation of what he 
was going to do. "Only this time," he would invariably add, "I'm going to holler in 
different places." 

Seriously, though, all of us in every state must become increasingly committed 
to helping students to understand and appreciate other people and other cultures out 
of the recognition that we live in an age of growing global interdependence which links 
everyone, everywhere, as never before in^human history. It helps to achieve this objec- 
tive, of course, if whites and blacks "and other minority groups have first learned to 
• love and to understand each other. We have 'internal promises to'keep and many domestic 
miles to go. 

'As Robert Hutchins, my favorite university president, observed a few years -ago: 
The doctrine of every man for himself or every nation 
for itself loses its charm in an interdependent world. 
This doctrine has to give way before the idea of a world 
community. We have to understand and rely on our common 
humanity if we are to survive in any condition worthy to 
be called human. 

How do we draw out our common humanity? By education above all. Education is 
the most effective instrument I know of for shaping the estimate of mankind by which we 
live. Sound school and college programs are essential for teaching the young from 
generation to generation to judge individuals for what they are, not what group, they 
belong to; for teaching that differences among people are not as great as similarities; 

^that difference is a thing of richness 'and value, not something to be feared and denied; 

'and -for teaching, too, that no racial group and no national group can choose to live 
apart or be quarantined and compelled to live apart except at the risk of senseless 
strife, . 

Let me share with you something that goes to the. heart of the matter. It was said 
by the late John ErsMne, a brilliant writer and a great teacher. Quoting" Erskine: 
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It is a mistake to think that men are united by elemental 
affections. Our affections divide us. We strike roots in 
lirmediate time and space, and fall in love with our locality, 
the customs and language in which we were brought up. Intelli- 
gence unites us with mankind, by leading us in sympathy to 
other times, other places, other customs; but first the 
prejudiced roots of affection must be pulled up. 

I think this is what Barbara Ward meant when she said conflicts and wars between 
nations were motivated by "misplaced loyalties," by emotional ties to one's own turf 
instead of to one's common humanity. 

Unfortunately, American education over the years has not been especially enlight- 
ening about the world beyond our borders; nc^tJid it intend to be. Knowing about other 
cultures seemed unnecessary, undesirable, ahd un-American during most of the 200 years 
we have been an independent Republic. The 'country needed, in its formative years in 
particular, to forge a strong sense of national unity and national pride, and educa- 
tional institutions were charged with doing exactly that by "Americanizing" the children 
ot inmigrants who had swarmed to our shores speaking foreign languages and following 
foreign customs. ^ 

Even Thomas Jefferson, our first Secretary of State, was patently chauvinistic 

II education was concerned. It was fairly conmon in his time for parents who = 
could afford the cost to send their children abroad for. study. But Jefferson feared 
that such kids would go wrong in foreign fleshpots, as shown by a very illuminating 
letter he wrote from Paris in ms to a friepd in Virginia. The letter described the 
oangers facing an American student In Europe in this way: 

If he goes to England, he learns drinking, horse racing 
and boxing. These are the peculiarities of English education. 
The following circumstances are conmon to education in that 
and the other countries of Europe. He acquires a fondness 
for European luxury and dissipation, and a contempt for the 
simplicity of his own country ... he is led, by the strongest 
of all human passions, into a spirit for female intrigue, 
destructive of his own and others' happiness, or a passion for 
whores, destructive of his health, and, in both cases, learns 
to consider fidelity to the marriage bed as an ungentlemanly 
practice, and inconsistent with happiness ... he returns to 
his own country a foreigner, unacquainted with the first prac- 
tices of domestic economy, necessary to preserve him from ruin, 
speaking and writing his native tongue as a foreigner, and 
therefore, unqualified to obtain those distinctions, which 
eloquence of pen and tongue ensures In a free country. 
Similarly, there was John Jay. America's Secretary for Foreign Affairs before the 
U.b. Constitution was ratified, declaring confidently: "T think we have no rational 
dependenc-e except on God and ourselves." 

And this from Abraham Lincoln a century later: . . 

Shall we expect some transatlantic military giar\t to step 
the^ocean and crush us at a blow? Never! All the armies of 
Europe, Asia and Africa combined, with all the treasure of 
the earth in their military chest, with a Bonaparte for a 
conmandep, could not by force take a drink from the Ohio or 
. make a track on the Blue Ridge in a trial of a thousand 
years. » 

* -"^od^y; by contrast. It is out of the question for any people, anywhere on earth, 
to try to live In isolation for the reason that our problems are now planet-sized, and 
tne solutions require real international cooperation. I would include among these 
problems—or what Pogo used to call insurmountable opportunities— the threat of nuclear 
war, mass starvation, crippling energy shortages, air and water pollution, disease, and, 
yes, too. the fundamental Issues of human rights that transcend national boundaries 
Keep In mind, In this regard, that a man like Andrei Sakharov is not merely challenging 
a repressive Soviet regime. He is saying that all governments must 'respect and foster 
universal Ideals of law and justice and what he calls "the humaneness of humanity," 

With this background, let me turn now to strategies we have used In New York State 
over the years to develop learning experiences that heighten understanding of Inter- 
national affairs, no less th^n local , state and national affairs, and that provide 
students with the basic knowledge^ attitudes and skills necessary to function as members 
ot an Interdependent world community. » . 
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In 1961, we started a program in foreign area studies in our schools and colleges 
focusing on world civilizations. One of our underlying assumptions in doing this--and 
it is still a valid assumption--is that people get to know themselves better by knowing 
others better, to borrow from Rudyard Kipling. As essential as it may be for students 
to appreciate their own culture and its roots v it is a cardinal tenet with us that if 
the world view is not also in sharp focus, then our mind's eye is inexcusably myopic. •' 
I say this because New York has long been an international center of commerce, learning 
and the arts, as well as the port of entry for thousands upon thousands of people who 
come from other lands. Not insignificantly either, our State is the home of the United 
Nations. 

In developing the foreign area studies program, we were able to obtain some 
financial support from the Federal government, which was important in view of the fact 
that international education has never risen very high on the ladder of priorities 
among economy-minded State legislators. In addition, we reorganized some Education 
Department functions so that the new program would be accorded a high priority inter- 
nally, and thus achieve. a more lofty place of pride statewide. We also hired a consul- 
tant in international studies. Ward Morehouse, who is so heavily responsible for 
soliciting and securing the money for this conference, partly to seek gove>^nment and 
foundation gVants^ and, even more important, to make sure there would be ccJfrtinuity and 
creativity in our efforts. This last point is a key to success. International studies 
programs will simply not become as good as they ought to be if no one is really in 
charge and free to give full attention to them. 

It soon became apparent that some of the old beliefs about education had to be 
revised in the light of a quiet revolution that was taking place. This quiet revolu- 
tion wa5 the)gro*th of econoitiic interdependence placing nations, including third world 
nations, radre and more on one another's doorsteps. We therefore worked out a set of 
guidelin^^jjfT'Ftifc to proceed with what we were doing. I would like to bring these 
quidelines to your attention. 

We set out to devise programs to encourage colleges and teacher training institu- 
tions to broaden their course offerings' to include the world beyond Europe, and to 
encourage them to find ways of pooling their scarce resources in the field of area 
studies. We also reexamined our elementary and secondary school curriculum in the 
social studies, in the humanities,' and in foreign languages. In addition, we insti- 
tuted number of conferences and seminars involving college faculty and school 
teachers. These programs were designe^^o update^^n^ upgrade the knowledge these 
people had about, other cultures arijiifmier nations, particularly non-European or non- 
Western traditions. As outside funding was acquired, we sent some of them abroad-on 
tra^l-study and research programs. ^, 

Moreover, we encouraged libraries to enlarge their holdings .in non-Western 
studies and to link up with libraries in other nations. We also started looking for 
ways to develop a cooperative publishing program of newsletters and resource materials 
in international education. As a first step, we set up an Educational Resources Center 
in New Delhi, India, in 1966, under Federal financi^il support us^ing counterpart funds, 
designed to serve as a resource base for scholar^ and teachers and to develop instruc- 
tional materials on India for use in schools and colleges all over the United States. \ 
Furthermore, we hired a staff member responsible for teacher exchanges and arranging ^ 
itineraries for foreign visitors. And, last but not least, we encouraged the formation 
of interstate and interregional consortia, of professional organizations in international 
studies in order to develop a national network of interested groups with whom we could 
work. 

Keep in mind that all this began 15 years ago. I think these ideas are still 
useful and still can be built upon. We have done pretty well so far. We have obta-ined 
more than $3 million in outside support; conducted over 250 Separate programs in inter- 
national studies, aided nearly one thousand teachers and col lege faculT^Nr^mbers to 
study abroad; and helped generate the climate that makes the theme of this conference 
a logical step forward in planning for the teaching of international studies. 

I do not mean to imply that we have not had unloving critics. The most difficult 
message we had to get across was that concern for the culture and achievements of 
others, and for our relations with non-European civilizations, did not require a lessen- 
ing of concern for either American culture or the Western heritage. We were criticized 
by those^who equated foreign with alien, and we were disparaged by those who linked 
different with deviant. 

Our approach was affirmed by the Board of Regents in tw^ft^sition Papers in inter- 
national education issued in 1970 and 1976, respectively. Th6^970 Paper is even more 
relevant today. Let me quote one brief part of it: 




The students who are now enlh^An our elementary and 
secondary schools can expect to tWI a great part of their 
lives 1n the twenty-first century. In that century, the world 
yC will be In all probability even more Interdependent than it I . 

/ Is now and the problems and prospects facing mankind will be 

more nearly universal. 
We have developed a wide ranq#of approaches to meet long-term educational needs, 
utilizing a number of specialized tJfilts In the Department. 

M.tn^'''" c^TI'l?!""' 2?^^°^^^! ^^i*^^" .^^^^^ broadened the curriculum so that American 
history, usually taught In grade 11, now Includes such topics as the effects of the 

l^"*^^®^ ^^^^^^ ways In which American life has been en- 

riched by the cultural contributions of different groups who arrived here from other 
nrJ^H^i";. °I African-Asian cultural studies is also given, usually in 

grdde 9. the study of Latin America takes place In grade 5, of Eastern Europe in grade 
6, and European ci|«»zation is studied- in grade 10 h n y a 

.t.tPw^Hp Rpnfnt ""l^^^^T. ^^T^^es is also revising its syllabi and th6 content of 
statewide Regents Examinations to penmt a greater infusion of cultural insiqhts into 
language Instruction. Regents exams are over 100 years old and are a quality control 
measure Students can also take them without taking the courses and get high school 
credit toward graduation. 

Additionally, recognizing that many elementary school children outside metropol i- 
tan areas rarely have contact with other children of other racial or ethnic groups, the 
Bureau of Mass Communications has produced VEGETABLE SOUP, an award-winning television 

'Tf ^^5'^"^^,^.°.^^"^"^'^ ^^"^^'^ ^^^^^^5 0^ ^^I's racial and ethnic isolation 
and funded by HEW for $1.5 million. The series has been so well received that the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has recently given us-a new grant of $2 3 
minion to produce 39 more shows. ^ 

n-^f ? final Illustration, each^ year we request cooperative funding support from 
hrfnn fl^fSS ^"Jemational Education of the United States Office of Education to 
bring to the Department and to some school districts around the State the consultative 
services of foreign curriculum consultants. We've had them from Jordan, Israel, India, 
Tugosiavia, Iran, and Communist China, as well as from various countries in Latin 
America. udu m 

These kinds of activities have clearly helped us widen the perspectives of otn- ' 
staff and the international perspectives of the schools. 

.r. V. ^^"^^ general observations which, I hope, will not lie outside 

your orbit of Interest or at least not fall within your zone of indifference 

Developing an international perspective means different things to different 
l?QcS. ' \ "^^^^ especially the case during the last two decades. In the 

lybu s. It meant encouraging the development of understanding and^empathy for other 
countries and the values held by people in them. It also meant breaking away from the 
iradltional ^orientation of the curriculum and texts toward Western civilization and. 
Instead, Increasing awareness of other cultures as a way of diminishing long-standing 
ethnocentric bias The focus evolved significantly In the 1970's. That focus is now 
on the unity, rather than diversity, of mankind, and on the global interdependence of 
peoples, on the fragility of the biosphere, and the imperatives of international coop- 
eration In resolving crucial issues of transnational importance. There is also a 

?n°f^^^fh^^^^^^!u^^"^^"^^''"®^^^°" ^^^^'^ ^^^V values and to make them more explicit 
In the Ight of what they have learned about other value systems in existence throughout 
the world. ^ 

. This trend may be summarized in terms of the comparative strengths of the loyal- 
ties- people have t« their nation, to mankind, and to the physical environment everyone 
shares. Traditionally, education has stressed loyalty to the nation state first, and 
to other peoples and to what Barbara Ward aptly calls "spaceship earth" only second- 
arjly. But we are beginning to recognize that this must be ti/rned around if people are 
to live In any condition worthy of being called human. As John Donne has said that no 
man 1s an island, neither Is any nation. When the bells of war, of pestilence of 
poverty, and of political tyranny toll anywhere, they toll for people everywhere 
This IS not really a new Idea. It goes back to ancient Greece, to the poet 
Anacreon telling the people of his time: ^ 

No honest man I call a foreigner; 

One nature have we all. ^ 
And I am thinking, too, of those lofty and spacious words of Thomas Jefferson in 
America s Declaration of Independence telling the entire world -that all men are created 
equal and that they have inalienable, God-given rlqhts. How much less inspiring would 
that document be If Jefferson had said only that a^^erlcans are created equal. 



And yet, although the idea of interdependence is gaining ground, the fact remains 
that some education agencies and textbook publishers still look at things in the same 
old way. As a case in point, the Asia Society recently surveyed 272 textbopks used in* 
American- classrooms. It reported that teachers are frequently textbook-bound, because 
they do not have as much knowledge of their own about Asia as they should, and that 
many of the texts provide no real clue to Asia's rich and enduring cultural heritage, 
to pcogress that is b^'ng made in various endeavors, or to the view of Asians them- 
selves in interpreting^their own societies. Historical events are too often discussed 
primarily in terms of what is important to American strategic, military or economic 
interests, meaning stgdents fail to acquire an adequate grasp of the cultures and aspi- 
rations or Asians as seen through Asian eyes. 

James Becker of Indiana University has suggested that one of the major aims of 
global education is to provide a context that encompasses such classic opposites as 
isolation and integration, diversity and unity, aggression and cooperation. But much 
of the instructional material provided to students emphasizes what is different, rather 
than what is comnon, to the human species. Mankind is depicted in terms of differences 
along racial, physical, cultural and linguistic lines. But Mr. Becker, bel ieves , and 
I concur completely, that education now needs to reassert t-he fact that, while diver- 
sity does exist, mankind is a single species of life among multitudes of other forms 
of life. All humans have a comnon biological heritage, a common habitat, and a common 
fate--man's fate. 

In New York State, we take this idea very seriously.' And we are doing more- and 
more new things to express it programnaticany. Some of these programmatic developments 
flow directly from t.he 1976 Regents Position Paper, entitled Education and Global Inter - 
dependence , with its emphasis on involving not only schools and colleges, but also 
1 ibraries, museums, business and industry, labor unions, civic organizations, and so 
on, in the effort to shape stronger programs dealing with world economic, social and 
cultural issues. " 

Not so parenthetically, the Regents statement makes quite clear our recognition 
that new State funding is' not feasible at this time because of New York's tight finan- 
cial situation. (It's easier in New York to close a university than it ista massage 
parlor.) But Education Department staff are working on proqrams that will not require 
higher outlays of State support. We will utilize u*!,uurcL . .m- already have in different 
ways, and we expect to attract additional external funds from Fed< -^al and foundation 
sources. 

Right now, in fact, we are planning fc-^ a series of reg' ^^^al k<^gents Forums to. 
be conducted in different parts of New York, b^sed on the global i nte- dependence charac- 
teristics of these areas of the State. These nferonces are being f-;',anced by the 
U.S. Department of State. 

All of us have back home supporters zf the "back to the basics" philosophy in 
education. If back*to the basics includes the right to know about the ^^orld we live in, 
then I'm all for it. I believe every stud^-t needs to know about the ineas and achieve- 
ments of others; that as a nation we are no longer self-sufficient (as -hough we ever 
were); and that the awesome probfems of over-pooulation, resource depletion, and poverty 
amidst plenty, will overwhelm us all if we carrot find ways to solve tnem together in 
skilled and elegant harmony, or concinnity , to ^%e one of my favorite words. As Casey 
Stengel used to say, you could look it up. Moreo'^r, as Chief State School Officers, 
we need to have instruments for measuring this knowledge s: students can develop at 
least a minimum competency in civic literacy on globd, i^<;ues. I his would be a big 
step forward. . 

In closing, I have welcomed the opportunity of serving as Chairman of the Inter- 
national Education Committee because of the importance of its work. Under the fine and 
knowledgeable leadership of Fred Burke, I know you will continue to find ways to define 
and measure minimum competencies in international education, and ways of developing 
programs in global awareness that have a high degree of transferability to other areas 
of responsible citizenship. I hope you will continue this work because the subject of 
global studies is not a passing educational fad, and is not the private preserve of 
any one state or any one organization. It is, in my view, one more valiant and necessary 
attempt to make education and schooling one and the same. Five thousand years ago 
Confucius said that "the nature of man is always the same; it is their habits which 
separate them." 

That's why I think Robert Hanvey's goals for global studies are so relevant: jhe 
development of an awareness of the state of the planet, of an awareness of other cuT'j;' 
tures, and an awareness of the dynamics of the international system, within which all-, 
mankind lives. 

• 4 




Global education, like all education, will be ^worthwhile insofar as it— in the 
^Mnn? " Dewey--enlarges our vision, heightens our sensibilities^ and makes our 
actions more rational. 

As you strive to bring these noble objectives to full fruition, may it be said 
Of you. as it was said of the climbers of Mount Everest who. eventually in their 
arduous ascent, disappeared into the clouds: "When last seen, they were still climbing 

I am proud to have been associated with you. « > >y 
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•^CRAIG PHILLIPS: Thanks, Mr. Nyquist, for your statement. I wear two hats and 
number one is responding to your'magnificent statement. As the voice of one Chief, 
I affirm my admiration of New York State's thrust in international education. I 
have a very firm remembrance of the impact of your center in New Delhi on our group 
who went there. They gave us tremendous help in understanding that country. I 
share with you in some of the negativeness - legislators and all the rest. Right 
in the midst of a moment where we thought we were rolling along real well in some 
new programs, we hadd a legislature that started throwing brickbats at us because of 
our Japanese experience for a group of our teachers. We had received funding and 
planned very carefully. At the height of all this, I went to one of the legislators 
in a very key position and I said, "Hey, don't you know the difference between ig- 
norance and apathy?" He scratched his head and said, "I don't know and I don't 
care." One other story - two youngsters in a very lovely home that never used bad 
language went off to camp one s\jmner. And you know what happens at camp. They 
were exposed to the world. They learned some bad words arid they came back and were 
using them pretty often. The parents were very much concerned and went to a psychi- 
atrist and the doctor surprised them and said, "The best thing to do is -the first 
time they use any bad language - let them have it across the*side of the head. That 
is the key thing that both of you need to de. Father, you. need to do it first, and 
Mother, you need to follow right up so the child knows that the message is clear." 
The parents were toncerned about this advice, but sure enough at breakfast time lit- 
tle Jimmy said, "Pass the damn cornflakes". Well, that was the moment of truth for 
daddy and mother, so daddy reluctantly but firmly let Jinny have it right across the 
head ar^ Jimmy's eyes popped open. Then mother, with tears in her eyes, Tet him 
have it across the other s-ide. They looked over there at Johnny and his eyes had 
gotten big looking at all of this, and daddy thought maybe he had gotten the idea. 
So he said, "All right, Johnny, what do you want for breakfast?" Johnny said^ 'M 
don't know, but I don't want any of. those dam.n cornflakes." So much for communica- 
tion. This part of the program is an effort to at least capture some irtsi^hts into 
what some of the agencies across this country have been doing. We'd like to share 
with you the background of some of the avenues that we have been following in the 
North' Carolina agency. . I am goin^to call upon some very competent people who have 
worked very hard in our agency. The impetus in North Carolina was really acceler- 
ated in the late 60' s and early 70' s when the whole social studies curriculum was 
revamped. International Education curriculum was part of that major change in many 
ways. A lot of people were involved in that, prior to my involvement in' the agency. 
A piece of that impetus also was reflected in the impact upon an individual, namely 
myself, as the Chief State School Officer. I don't think there is any question but 
that impact bore fruit in the sense of a renewed conmitment through understanding 
of some of the elements of international education. That led to more people moving ^ 
forward in this area. We have been through organizational- changes that in some ways 
are similar to what many of you have experienced in an attempt to put a prime focus^ 
on international education. We created, out of our social studies staff, a key divi- 
sion in international education. We've all struggled with that busines^'^'about what 
do you do when you splinter an organization in the sense of putting specific impact^ 
if we believe in this business of balance and fusion, rather than adding on.. Organ- 
izationally, it doesn't make sense to create another division. But to- give it im- 
petus, to give it visibility, ..we were able to create a separate division that worked 
very closely 'through social studies and language arts to maintain the balance, but 
also to give it focus. Betty Bullard whom you heard yesterday representing the Asia 
Society, today will spe*k to you as she represents the past role of being Director of 
our Division of International Education. John Ellington in Social Studies will be a 
part of our presentation and Denny Wolfe in language. This is a team of people who 
put some things together that I th-fnWre important. I would like to say one thing, 
and it is a little redundant. I want to recognize some of the impact of some of the 
people we heard yesterday and the organizations they represent. I want to put em- 
phasis again on the fact that in this country there's a very productive group of or- 
ganizations and concerns that do have impact on an agency. The African-Amer^ican In- 
stitute was of great help to us in a 2h year in-service program to prepare 7th grade 
and high school teachers on teaching about Africa. As mentioned yesterday. North 
Carolina was a part of the piloting of the concept base materials from the Center on 
Global Perspectives. We have school systems cooperating in the UNESCO Associated 
Schools Project. Among the materials we have used in our curriculum development and 
staff development workshops are those from New York, Wisconsin, from the American 
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universities Field staff, UNICEF, the Asia Society and others. Of course with the 
!pr^'™nT""H^^" ^'■'^ °^ Education, NEH and NSF and several 

nn^^nn^n^- in North Carolina, we have had a lot of help. A number of 

our colleges and universities have been a part of the development of our agency's^ 
thrust. What we would like to share with you Is one of the avenues through which 
programs were broadened and that's our Involvement In the CULCON program In which I 
had a chance to serve as Chairman of our subcomlttee - the /taerlcan Subconnlttee on 
Education for International Understanding. We developed a model for two nations 
building new concepts about each other and patterns of working relationships between 
two teams. Betty Bullard was our Director and has done a marvelous job In giving 
leadership in our Department. She Is here along with Denny Wolfe to tell you some- 
about that project, and then John Ellington will share with you some other pro- 
grams that have been going on. 
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BETTY BULLARD*": The newest word in t[^e\education language is CULCON. Legally 
the word stands for the U.S. -Japan ConferenSwon Cultural Educational Interchange. 
The "Cul" stands for Culture and the "Con" il for Conference; but if you lookj't up, 
you find the CULCON really means "the aggregate of all accumulated knowledge," and 
that's what tftis project 'is as it deals with Japan. CULCON is an organization that has 
been in operation for about twenty years. It has been meeti'ng every other year in the 
U.S. or Japan and has involved scholars in Japan and the U.S. About five years ago ■ 
this group of outstanding scholars said, "We're not really making an impact on mutual 
understanding among people unless we can get below the graduate level and help children 
in elementary and secondary schools begin to understand -about other people." So from 
this, after a series of meetings, grew a project for elementary and secondary schools 
which we call the CULCON Project on Education for Mutual Understanding. This is a 
pioneer project under thff auspices of the Japanese government and the U.S. government. 
In Japan there- is a national school system and so the Chairman for this project is the 
Special Assistant in the Ministry of Education. The U.S. does not have a national 
school system and so- it is only logical for the U.S. Chairman to be a Chief State School 
Officer. The first Chairman was the State Cfinmissioner of Education, in Hawaii. .'Just 
as the project was ready to get off the ground, th^Conmissioner was promoted to another 
sort of job and Dr. Craig Phillips was named Chairman. North Carolina has been very 
involved with the project, and I must te»] you that it has created some real enthusiasm 
among teachers and supervisors and school officials all over the state.- The project 
took its form with a binational team composed of teachers, supervisors, and school ^ 
administrators as well as teacher educators and scholars. The Japanese team was com- 
posed of the same, so from the very beginning all elements of the target audience were 
included 'as well as also having an essential element in the project— constant inter- 
change between the two.. Instead of the U.-S. team's going off in a corner and writing 
some materials and the Japanese team doing the same, the constant sense of interaction . 
between the two was sought throughout the entire project to assure accuracy of target. 

For five weeks the first summer the. two teams worked together; a,t ^i'"^^ formally— 
and then as we got to know each other better and /had ta^en the measure of each othef'-- 
more informally. The U.S. team organized its. resource manual ground tbe' thgmes^-^bdSed. • 
on questions. ; j * . .■ ^ 

1. Contemporary Life: How do Japanes^j 1 ive-ahQw do Jtf>ey want, to live? -How .. . 
do the Japanese use resources?,' . '■ ^ " , " ^ 

2. Decision-Mak'i/ig: Who .decides in -Japan and h'dw? ; ■ o - 

3. Perception and Expressiorrv Wow do the Japinese perce-iye «nd express/. J. ^ 
reality?' What is, beauty?. Expfession.of spiritifM experiences'. ^ ■'■ < ♦ 

4. Identity;. '^Who are; the Japanese? (Who,.a)Tt»I , a.yapane5,e?) ' 

5. Values: Wfiat 'is.mo/re signi/icant^R 1 i/^S^' yf»at is the' ideal life? 
Although the themes and methods dr.avi on aspects dff ^dailfoj^ if e in Japan^, th^y can b6 ■ \ 

. .applied to thp study of o.1;h^ cul.tures tjierieby incr^^siSig the stbdent^^ .,underst^r>dirig • 
fbf the warld /in^¥^1^ich■ he iiVes. . *" ^ '^'.^ v> .' ^ ^ 

Folloi4rngythat portton of -the'project, VHepresentatives from each team trayjj|led -^^ 
±0 the othe^ys- heartland ts test ..the .^dibtlUty off^e ,v#ork done thus far. • Fm- ^he 
■fi:s. repres'entativfes\ thi^s^ involved til^i^ly. schiBduled da^l of ' disiussions with njayors. 
City planners, farmers , -teachers , young career people*, wtves^tamilifes , industrialists, . • 
-scholars, and govecnn^t officials, i^evision^lwere/made togd. on the-^f.jindings. > 

During the /ol.lowfng schoo^l:^ear , the ma^ariils wer^mi'd ;testedJn..classrooms 
of North Carolina schools 'and r6\J?ed on the -bastfvOf the'Vesults.;'^ Thi^^y the ^« . 
materials' are being subjected t^ a formal field trial^j^againvin- North Carolina Pi'ior 'to 
final editing and pre^ifentation to the joint copittee o^njj;|dtication in CUJ_CON. By W , 
end of the project more than 400 teachers and approximately -13,000 upper e^ementar4r and ^ 
secondary school students will have assessed the mateV-ials.. ' 

Further .aspects of this interesting project will be set £orth by Denny WolTei',at ^ 
member of the CIJLCON tfeam and.Oiredtor of. Languages ..forothe Departrrtei)t-of PubbcTInstruc- 
tion and John El Vington, North Carolina Department of-^Publ ic^ Iqstriictsjyon -and- Director of; 
Social Studies, -wKo is»:Con(fucting the ^ield te^^rftg^ ' 



rtfl f nN°&rt'"InH I ^Sl^ ^''"^^ °^ * different twist in describing the 

in flv d ?Wnt J^rT^**^'''"^ T P'"°J^'=^ ^'^ International Education 

~ refer bri'en^tnLlt!^! wa^NewYork did and the way Utah will. I would like to 
■ thP rii rnw B nf r:**'^''^™^^^^ yesterday by various persons and try to re- 

late the CULCON. Project to some of \he>.estions and issues. First Fred Burke called 
yesterday for, a curriculum infused by Global Perspectives to take on ^e responsib ffv 

qra s"r?h"^nP:' "''^''''^ Let me re d he ? sT r 

?nn^ ^ !u rationale on page 16 of the manual. "The unknown can be friqhten- 

ec\ea" e""A'a'p ?^one T 'T''/f increases, ear and threat^'''" 

deccease^ A great hope for the future is that a humanistic approach to international 
?hPirH^lf"^'"'"'^ education can produce global harmony. The study Sf peopll wi a? 
Sn io^i LT^n%.'"'' Sim lariti^s can^ help reduce dangerous misunderstand' ngs and 
"and D^vi'dP niP^ the quality of life on a global scale, stimulate lifelong learning 
• That'f thP i.^lrL '"^^ experiences for students in the educational enterprise." 

th.JMpH [ ^"'^^ rationale which I think speaks to the concern and the 

call that Fred Burke raised yesterday about International Education Secondly, several 
Of you have expressed the wisdom of avoiding the conflict of priorUy between basic 
ski.lls and global education and- of the tough job of convincing people that wSrld urvi 
va may depend on affluent nations adjusting to lower standard''?' iving ? e CULcon ■ 
ex ent Of Lkfnc'^HH'/Ti'^'' with. .these same dilam,as and resol ed t em to the °" 
extent of making the materials interdisciplinary in scope; 'that is to say, many instruc- 
tional strategies and techniques suggested in the learning activities for each of the 
seven teaching units give students practice in developing con^nunicat on skfns while 
at the same time containing content which shows how the Japanese perceive concepts of 

Se ™?e ?al\ dp:n^°? "^hetics. the work eiMc and'^d ca ion. 

These materia s demonstrate the so-called basic skills instruction it does not have 
to exist outside of the context of curriculum to develop global pe^soectives " 
showing how the Japanese are dealing with ecological problems. forS e beyond what 
America has experienced thus far. these materials provide students wUh opportunities 
to explore and define the values associated with day-to-day livi-ng and to see t e^erit 
and excitement in innovative problem solving, exhibited by Japanese ingenuity which can 
quite likely carry over into a student's own evolving ability to coBe wUh change in 
mfl^rn.iife. The rationale deals with the number of proposed privies for in?lrna- 
T.n ' .'f"'-°^i ^'^ ^^^.'t basic needs are un^iersal y s miUr 

Two, that societal institutions help satisfy many of these needs Th^rd that thp ni„K i ~ 
system is Characterized by change, the interrelatedness o? evin s a^5\he erdepe dence 
Fur?he; Jhp r.1inn."i'"p'H ^'''^'^"''''^ management is crucial to mai ?a n world Jeace 
Further, the rationale describes connection amortg the individual's strateqiesi to sat cf» 
institutional needs and the global system in whi\ forces of threat exchanQr^nd n e 
gration affect the world's societies. Out of this^ rationale springs a 3 lor -curric- 
ulum based upon concepts that peopl^ deal with universally using Japan as a "fcase studv 
under tKe CULCON mandate fdr the p>^ject. But this model is on| in'^^hic ?he study of 
any nation can occur The seven sample teaching units which make up te bulk of the 
manua . although dealing with Japan, can be modified in content to Seal with any nation 
as well. - Betty has a transparency which will show you the titles anfconcept clusters 
that we Chose to deal with and .the titles of the seven teaching uniJs that we developed 
for each one of the concept clusters. " aeveioped 
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BETTY BULLARD: This is the CULCON outline. We are still arguing over it and 
with the kinds of questions that we were directing ourselves toward--the decision 
making, perceptions, expressions, identity and values. This whole idea was not to take 
the place of anything that existed already in the classroom. It's not a course of study 
in itself; it doesn't take the place of a textbook or any other supplemental material. 
It simply is an il luminator--an extender--sort of an instructional hamburger helper. 
The Japanese team came to the mainland for some credibility testing to see if it really 
h'eld up in the U.S. and the U.S. team went to Japan for field study to test out the 
credibility of our materials there. We traversed large and small towns, rural areas, 
seacoast, mountains. We talked with small groups, big groups, individuals and people 
from all economic sectors to test out the materials we had to see where our perceptions 
were incorrect and correct them. We got there just as there was a great furor in Japan 
over Hirohito coming to this country. There was a great protest. Also there was a 
protest on the part of bank employees who wanted promotions faster than they were 
getting them. The whole process there fitted in with what we had suggested already. 
We lived with the Japanese city planners, mayors and city councils, and discussed the 
use of resources, the allocation of resources, city planning, the whole decision making 
process and how values reflected themselves in contemporary life. We visited in small 
industries that were labor intensrvev^We visited in extremely large, multi-national 
industries and in every instance founcTthe people very willing to explain their process 
to us. We followed the spiritual expressions throughout Japan and had opportunities to 
talk with Shinto Priests, to experienced businessmen worshipping at Shinto Shrines before 
a business meeting, etc. The whole idea of solitude and meditation, discipline, the 
use of beauty berane very clear to us through explanations and further study on our 
part. We had very fruitful discussions with Zen Masters. We spent quite some time in 
Zen training. We examined the place of the traditional arts in contemporary life as it 
reflected itself irv change of dress, but still the pattern exists and is highly honored. 
The nature of nature in Japan was another of our inquiries as i^ the use of Parks and 
gardens, even to swe_pping lakes to keep them clean. Everything is clean. Cars were 
clean even on a dusty day, but then ag*in we wouTd see a milk cart that looked like this 
(slide). We played bingo and golf. A popular game in Japan is chess which is played 
on every street corner and in every park. It was the kids who reaMy touched us all. 
They were just like ours. Then we examined the school situation for awhile. We talked 
with gentlemen very much like yourselves with the same concerns as yours. Most teachers 
are men. Less than one-fourth of vthe teachers are women. The method of instruction is 
lecture -and discussion. Children still wear uniforms. English is pretty widely .taught 
in Japanese schools. It's the second language. All schools have swimming pools and 
swimming is a required course. Field trips are taken by the thousands, all over Japan, 
and in gym classes there is participation by girls and boys. Discipline and strength 
kept coming through. Something the school systems have there that we don't have. is an 
archeological division in the schools in which excavations are part of the school 
curriculum. We were looking for the tradi tional and the uses of the contemporary and what 
values are inherent within those that we could develop in our textbook designs and from 
the regular material we have in the classrooms to illuminate the Japanese character even 
more strongly, so that our kids can unders-t;.and even better the Japanese. So as you can 
see here, loaded with our boxes of information, we wen^ away to revise our materials, 
to relive or to bring about^ the \promise of this project. The materials have been tried 
out in North Caf'fOlina and have been revised and are presently undergoing another re- 
vision in the s^ate. Teachers have been bore than complimentary about the materials 
saying that they are a whole new definition for the use in the classroom and it has made 
them take another look at the other materials they are using to work with kids. One 
teacher sent me a note that a little child sent to her about the materials and it said 
this: "Dear Mrs. Kennedy, if we learn all of this about Japan", we will know more about 
Japan that we do about the U.S." 
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"^^^^ ELLINGTON: As Dr. Phillips indicatecj, we do have programs that preceded 
CULCON and others that are continuing today. Our interest in and impetus for making 
a significant thrust in international education came as a result of major curriculum 
revjsion in social studies in the late 60's and early 70's. This curriculum revision 
called for new emphasis on international studies in the middle grades and in hiqh 
schools. 

In-service education of classroom teacfiers became the key to successful implemen- 
tation of this curriculum and this special eniphasis. On each in-service program, we 
used the model for involvement shown in this <lrawing (see attached). As you see, this 
model calls for including people and resources in in-service training other than'those 
. in our own Division of Social Studies. The State Social Studies Advisory Committee that 
assisted in curriculum revision gave advice on in-service needs, other state agencies 
assisted in materials asse.ssment. Support divisions within the Department of Public 
Instruction, particularly the Division of Educational Media, gave staff time, advice 
and material support in preparing for and implementing workshops. Local school systems 
cooperated by giving teachers released time and providing facilities and support ser- 
vices for on-site training sessions. College and^' university consultants assisted in 
workshop activities and lent general support to the new programs.- When possible, we 
tute outside support groups such as the one shown here, the African-American Insti- 

A most significant challenge of the early 7,0's was to prepare seventh grade" 
teachers, who had been teaching North Carolina^history, for teaching the new course at 
that level on Africa and Asia. High school teachers of world history and world cultures 
needed to uDdate their skiiHls and knowledge anil to make, these courses truly "world" 
rather than 'Western" as ha'ti been traditional. iSwith the able assistance of the African- 
American Institute, which received a $30,000 gr^an^ for this purpose from a North Carolina 
based foundation, we were quite successful in meeting this challenge. 

During a two and one-half year period, we held twenty-two regional workshops for 7th 
grade and, high school social studies teachers. In addition to the regional workshops 
we held more intensive workshops in twelve local school districts. In all, we reached 
over one thousand teachers. Seventh grade teethers were quite receptive to the new 
curriculum even though it was drastically different from the old. We think the success- 
ful in-service programs that were conducted made for this receptivity and smoothness of 
change. 

Colleges and universities picked up and supplemented the work with our division's 
advice and support in planning and implementation. In 1973, Duke University brought a ' 
select group of seventh grade teachers together in a workshop that produced seven units 
ot instruction on Africa. Three of the units were later published by a textbook com- 
pany. In 1974, high school teachers produced five instructional units in a Duke work- 
shop and in 1975, selected teachers from the workshop groups went to Nigeria to further 
investigate how "internationalization" of a" teacher takes place. North Carolina State 
University, with summer workshops in 1974 and 1976, did for Asian studies what Duke was 
doing for African studies. 

One of the most exciting projects was bringing together, in 1973 and 1974 at 
Davidson College, African and Asian specialists from North Carolina college's and univer- 
sities to teach them about "education." These specialists in subject matter knew little 
about the elementary and secondary schools or effective tools and strategies for assist- 
ing teachers and students at these levels. These workshops were successful in turning 
some of the specialists into valuable in-service resources at various locations across 
the state. Of the forty specialists involved in the two summers at DavidsorrSten have 
become staunch supporters of our program. They have written projects, held workshops, 
taken groups of teachers tp Africa and Asia, and have generally boosted the level of 
cultural understanding in school conmunities where they have worked. 

Since 1975, we have worked with the Canadian Studies Center at Duke University on 
producing curriculum materials for fifth grade and high school. These materials, pro- 
duced by a group of teachers who went to Canada in 1975, are to be refined by a group 
of teachers who are now field testing them and by another group of teachers in Canada 
this summer. When completed, these materials will, we hope, be useful to teachers 
throughout the United States. 

The spinoffs from these programs have been tremendous. I mentioned the initial 
$30,000 grant to the African-American Institute by a North Carolina foundation. In this 
one case, after you consider the amount of time and money our Department spent, the 
amount contributed in kind and in fact by colleges and universities, and the amount 
forwarded . by local schools sys^tems , the $30,000 had tripled to $100,000 or more. North 
Carolina had' been very traditional in textbook adoptions until 1971. -At that time 
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given the new international emphasis in curriculum, *we adopted over eighty titles in 
world studies. The North Carolina School Boards Association had adopted international 
education as a special project, - A group of art teachers is going to Japan this suninwr. 
College professors who had had very little input into public elementary and secondary 
education are now activelyinvolved in what'-s going on. 

Yesterdc^ someone mentioned that in-seV^vice education is "where we have to go," 
A leading educational sociologist from the University of North Carolina says that SS% 
of the teachers of 1990 are now teaching. If this is' true, in-service education is 
indeed where we have to put our emphasis. A'strong in-service program has been the key- 
stone to aur effort thus far. 

We have many^-ttji ngs planned for the future. We need to place some special 
emphasis on Latin AmeVica. We need to continually reevaluate where we are and what 
needs to be done. We need to identify corrmon teaching objectives for international/ 
intercul tural education and to bring to focus the real purpose fd'r such an education. 
We've made a lot of progress in the past eight years but we know we haven't arrived. 
The support of our State Superintendent, the support from the' National Endowment for 
the Humanities, from the United States Office of Education, from foundations and from 
the local school people in North Carolina has helped us to get where we are and this 
support must continue. 

Thank you. 
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CRAIG PHILLIPS: Thank you, everybody. I think the key message is that with 
good people and an agency that is taking the initiati ve-not away from or in lieu of 
universities and others— progress can be made in international education. 
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of somf r2rkfbfmyself%nri°°.^hi° P'-'e^^""^^"" this morning will consist 

state/not'EenltVweaUh''"'H''n[H"of • ' ""'"'^ relatively unimportant inland 
tion arteries n ec ng he w1?h t e lrld 'wrrH\''' '^nrl^'']"".^"" transporta- 
education. Yet the InternatinLi l-t nf ^'^'^ Interest in internationll 

her papulatlon'd^and ot 0 ° terest buVf "'ture of 

role. interest out active participation and a leadership 

native"anS ?oreig°:-born'c[;u'irp ''r''n'f[nl/^"- ' '^^"^^'^ '^cumulation of 

family and LsiSs Inec onl 'r e sew r| "'V'Hl ^'±i\'°f^f°'- ...y whose 
bilingual and bicultural educafinn nrnnr^mr attempting to determine our need for 

different langu gerwh h ^ e °ed^ole rin^o./T' ^'''t there were twenty-four . 
languages were used amona n^r n i .Zi^ f additional forty-two 

other languages we e uLd to c~l^ p in ^r^^ ^''"'^ ^° ^"^Ush and forty-four 
dominant. communicate in homes and communities where English was 

tr1bes":h';'ari'rL"Ss'Srthe'"/?'^^nH To' ''^"^ ^^^''^'"^ °' ''''''' '^-^'■-'" '"dian 
additional tribes who w^rk aJ th'^?^?» n ? ""^ representative of some twenty-five 
attend the publ" scho^s LIJ l lZTnn ''^ 5^^^°°^ ^"'"P^^'^ '^^'^Idren 

America and'sout ^er n cou ^^es com e'l^I^ri ^''"'1 ''^ '''''''' 
Many foreign students attend n?i»n»c ,nH P^'^ '^^"'^ °^ '^^e population, 

connections The dominant rh,^^.. ! !f I . "nw«rsities which have international 
Saints (co^ionlj'ca'n d Mor^S 'oo ctin''"^"^' °' '"."^ °' L'"^'" "^^^ 

every nonconnunist country of the world The^ I^ff^r^""'''" ^"^'''^^ ""'"^^ 
who settle in Utah to be near ITe headjuarlerl ^^^'he cSur^h""'""'' ' 
attentV n o ?h1nq°s n?erna?S '^^^ ^" 'h^'"'"'^ variation'whose demands require 

in bringing a 0 r n e na 0 aT ,de st'I di q ' IVu^'l'l^'''^ ''''''''' '° "^^^^ 
™st part, lies dormant wa1??ng devllopment anc^ ^^^''VJ^' IT? ^^^eep, it. for the 
and. abundant cultural resource give us the chafion^' the demands, connections 

about international education challenge and opportunity to do something 

Conditions in the world. too attrart our ^1.1. j ^ 

concept of global interdependenro !nH ^ntornrt ■ " the need to move toward the 

rate of change in Lern sociltv hLp Lhp ?ntl°"'^ understanding. The magnitude and 
tant. There is an expand na!^{ ^ave made international education increasingly impor- 

foreign nations. ncre g^ . a'ri?y n'sSc 1?''%'^?".'"^ W"'"' °' 
a growing international IzatioHf basic education "'^'^"^]°?' behavior and 

tlons require that oersons nf;.Ti k! " ! " problems. These condi- 

study and' underUand1ng°o othe ^ulturefa:! ess^r'"]' -r'n'p' T'' '''' ' ' 

gain a valid perspective of one's own cu't'^e ""^"^^'1 ^o know oneself and 

the Pre1^^^1nrfSt"e"g%^eraMot"t'rcoSe":u^ 1',^^' m^^'l'l f° "^'^ ^^^^'^^ 
dence and to learn to work tnnoth ■ • complexity of global interdepen- 

engaged in a number of ^roiec^f. ;; ■ P'-°blen.s. we have become actively 

Before T Tf^^iL^fn^ programs in the international arena. 

perspective 0 g a n e°rX"nde:^e°^h''^''l"^' ^'^''''^ 
certain factioni in our socio?! no i'^'^essary/for me to keep faith with 

lending credence io a si g°^'^o'Hd";overnn, Vl"'"' ''^r'^''^''''' ' 
and a desire to divest ourseivoc ! * L "'^ ^^^'"'^^ preoccupation with autonomy 
diminished by our accep?ancl o? . no r^flr!^ ^" P'"^'"" °^ ^'''"^ ''"^ not 

strongly in AmeHcan'i e s and d^erl'to ^'cen^^a^^°''^ ^"'n^T^'^^^^ 
supremacyin world affairs. central notion of American ^leadership and 

the sc!oollts^'^'ow'1dd"?o^^^•°"!^°L!?°^^^i°" '"^ of--tonomy) we believe that 
equally vigorously^oncern' t£ eive wi our coun'? "^f' "at onal heritage and 
we are to prepare students mean1naf!llv for l^fo ^7 ' '"^^ '"'^^^ changing world if 
Imply any less concern for A^er r^I h^tn^. Ill "^^^ century. This does not 

indeed, ^ne may argue to the de ree a o^r'natio°na?"^r'"''" ^°h"'""h ^"""^ ' 
knowledge and understanding of othL peoples and ° ^^Jh i t?T'^l "P"!! ' '""l^^tic 
schools is the highest fom of Scan°sm ^^"'^ °^ ^"^P^"'^^ ^" 

tlona/Educa'Jio^'' !n'l97r^he'Boa''rH°n.'o"S?JIr?-'''°P^^'' ' P'P^'" °" ^"terna- 

the statenent ^"Pdatid. ^^^^tX^,^^-;^elp^u^to^s1n";^d^nrac^^ 
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International Education. 'The Board said: 1) While preserving the? American hcritacje, 
international education should permeate the total curriculum. 2) International Educa- 
tion should be designed to increase the student's sensitivity to the needs and values 
of others. 3) Modern language and exchange programs should be exp.inded as a mechanism 
for increasing world understanding. Teacher education programs should be modified 
to include vital components of international education. 5) The State Board and staff 
should continue to participate in the cooperative identification and mobilization of 
innovative practices and resources in the field of international education and should ^ 
exercise leadership" in implementation in the public schools of the state of those 
promising new practices and i nstructic^ial programs gleai>ed from cooperating nations 
throughout the world. 6)'The concept of international education and a culturally 
pluralistic society are cfosely aUied and should be Coordinated for their reciprocal 
advantage. 7) International education programs should emphasize the active involve- 
ment of learners and the State education agency staff should support such programs and 
devise instruments and procedures for measuring the impact of such programs on the 
knowledge and" atti tudes of Utah educators and .students . 

With these things In mind, what is the Utah Education Agency doing in interna- 
tional education and programs to promote global interdependence? 

Going back to 1970, Utah was a participant in a program titled "International 
Interchange of Educational Innovation" with conferences at Princeton, New Jersey and 
Paris, France. Participating states were Connecticut, Florida, Michigan, New York, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Oregon, and Utah. European countries were England, France, 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden. From that conference plans were made for continuous 
interchange of ideas, materials and personnel among the participating countries and 
states. Materials have continued to flow among and between th^ participants. The 
program called International Management Tr^aining for Educational Change (IMTEC) gained 
impetus there. Contacts and friendships begun there have been maintained over the 
years and had a direct bearing on the conference concluded in October* of 1976 in the 
U.S. under the banner of IMTEC. Utah was^ a field site and at that conference thirteen 
individuals fr^ seven European countries spent one week in Utah visiting school pro- 
grams and conferencing on problems of mutual interest. , Pre-field site visit programs 
were held in Boston and a post field site conference at UCLA culminated the IMTEC 
program. But its effect will continue for many years. Contacts have already brought 
expressions of goodwill and reams of materials from visitors. Invitations to visit 
schools in the countries represented have been received from those foreign visitors. 

In 1974 Ke established an interagency aommittee on international education to 
guide our activiti'es and to coordinate those concepts and ideas which have been devel- 
oped and will be developed on the subject of international education. The committee is 
composed of members of the State agency staff, institutions of higher education and 
representatives of local scbOol districts. It was through this committee that we 
became engaged in an excit-thg project linking our state with Egypt and other Arab 

nations. ^ , . . u ^ 

We are anti^pating -not only a deepening of that relationship, but an- expansion 
of the concept of link-up of our state with other nations of the world in similar 
fashion. I should like to describe the important things that are happening. 

The program was designed to complement the objectives of the State Educa-tion 
Agency to modernize, expand and intensify international offerings in Utah schools. 
Thirty-two educators were selected from a cross-section of Utah's educational agencies 
whose expertise and influence would support the twofold nature of the program (e.g. 
curriculum development and teacher development). When funding finally came we were 
limited to twenty-two people representing the state agencies. University and school 
districts. However, those twenty-two participated in a six-week study seminar in Egypt 
last summer where they prepared curriculum products which could be programmed for use 
in curricula of Utah's schooV districts. At the American University in Caird, fonnal 
instruction way built around three content areas— the Egyptian past, the Egyptian envi- 
ronment and the Egyptian role. Formal instruction was supplemented by educational 
excursions wlVich corVelated lectures with actual experiences in Egyptian communities, 
institutions and life. The major purpose of the project is to validate the curriculum 
being taught in Utah schools concerning Egypt and other Arab nations and to validate 
that which is taught in Egypt and other Arab nations concerning our country. Follof/1ng 
the six week sojourn in Egypt by Utah educators, the process of developing curriculum 
which will emphasize understanding of the two cultures was begun earnestly. ^ A part of 
the corrmitment of those participating was to respond to requests of people in our state 
for explanations and programs involving the project. On an average, seven meetings 
have been held each month since August with audiences ranging up to 300 people 
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who have received Information and feelings about Egypt and the Arab natinnc uh.t- 

e% ina of oTo 1° ?" '"^'''''^ °^ 1n?erna?iol;al' der t' nd ng a fa 

iTtiant .L^l interdependence? Teachers and schools, too, are request ng presen- 
0 St f? as resuu"nf'^.^''' participants and an Egyptian educator'who "'now on 

So'd" d^^" on°S"?n1s", Sur^^silciaTisT^n'^r ^^^i^^" wrUteT^ofcM iS-' 

canposers, instru^enis'rtfe Isic^ e'w^Va^^e c^s'^An o^^ic^Il'^reo^ro^'^^"" 

Sr^ t^BS^^^^^ 

appreciat on to Bob Leestma and Ed Meador for their assistance and f„nri?nn Th! ■ 

Ses:n^a1iv^-sr^^e?^L^^o^^dU^^ri:;L^1^- ° \, 

th'.'. f?" ""^""J'ty. understanding and to re at onsh s. 'Twa^i tJ e t?fV 

'""^ relationships between personnel of our office, schoo? dis^Hrt. 
t^Ln ..T'^'^l''^'^^'^ '"'^^^'^ 1^^^" ^"^^'"'^ed through this project If there s anv 
' oaeL? it"" ^Tf.'^'^^ education agencies, universities and s hool d stri s closer 
anTs'^udenis' ^n thelKools"' '^""''"''"^ "^^^'^'^.^ ^-^^^^ °^ th'e'cUizInry 

Because of Utah's strategic position in world 'culturpq u/p hauo « « 4. -4. 

sunnKr 1Q77 Fnvn?^L c/h ^ ' ^''^^''^'^^'^ applicants who hope to be included in the 

Liun ^11 utan f-uDMc schools and a social studies guide for use in srhoolQ n:.n«.H 
•Focus on Man." Utah teachers and curriculum developers are dlmons?rat°na a nrnwihn 
interest in cross-national and cross-cultural comparat ve stu ie^of ?am?ly sys?em ' 
oh p.h!,:.^'°T'' '•el^gion, societies and cultures. They're seekino increased 

ingly, efforts are being made to provide materials that LoSse s^uden^s ?n'nnn 
c'Sny- = i-nt.rpretat1ons of /taerican life L5'S^s"rnvolv::enf in'?h"d""" 

A survey was recently concluded in the elementary and secondary .^rhnnl.; nn fh«> 
varle v'o°f"a' t?v tl's"%'^°"?\''""^'°"-"'= permeating^c'ool curMc^l m^ . :s'''The 

«,lementary school raised $1,000 and par^i^cipated in the "Partners of A^er ca" d oaram 
by financing the purchase of materials for a new sfhool in Boliv a Thiv had 
Bolivian musical groups perfonn at the school as a 'part of the program 2) A iunin. 
high school sponsored a Spanish fair^here students were required ?o speak sSani. in' - 

classes ha'd'rp'^p r^H^ medium'o'f^^xc ange ' Soc a " d es' 

classes had representatives of vari;5us countries speak to them 3^ The Whrnnm 

personnel of an elementary schoo;i periodically observed cultural oronrU 

a particular nation. They served meals and dressed ircostumes reprSatfve nr^h ^ 

IZ SLd'^T'^'^T''^' ^' T'-'^el-study prSg amf to fore co°un^ es 

and studies aboard ship enroute to countries are becoming conlnplace. In mSst of 

a^d^HiSi^rr : "'^ ^" ' ^^"^"^'^ ^" the foreign country. 5) Teachers 

and administrators indicate that collectively they have traveled in and understood the 
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cultures of 127 different foreign lands and would be willing to use their knowledge 
and understanding in promulgating curriculum and instruction. 6) Programs in eleven 
different foreign languages are taught systematically in our schoo-ls and scores of 
other languages are taught incidentally through indirect instruction in music and dance. 
7) We have been involved heavily in the movement of international community education. 
Those activities have multiplied our international contacts causing a flow of letters 
and materials and invi tations to visit. Our Board has passed a policy encouraging the 
interchange of personnel, not only from state to local, but on an international basis 
and acfcfss disciplines. Our policy is virtually unrestricted and permits us to exchange 
in any manner in which we believe benefits will accrue to us. We are currently corres- 
ponding with officials in Taiwan and India -qn a personnel exchange which will bring us 
expertise in fields where we need help and^^id to them the same. An overarching ^ 
benefit is the breadth and depth of interctiiturcrl understanding such exchanges bring to 
those ^ho participate. A recent mission to Bolivia by several people from our office 
and university affiliates has paid rich dividends in international understanding. A 
staff member of our office has been invited back to help plan a conference whic]i we 
hope will result in several of our people b^ng involved. 

Finally, I want to assure you of my comnitment to international education and 
global interdependence. My interest has been.kipdled and strengthened by numerous 
letters and personal meetings and conferences, wj't'h peop.le of other lands. My own visits 
to Taiwan, India, Egypt, France, England arid . the^liSSR have been exceptional and have 
imprinted -^in my mind the benefits of international- understanding. I am pleased to be 
currently preparing for a similar experience ip.^ Mexico, Costa Rica, Venezuela and 
Brazil . 

Evidence of my interest and coiTinitment is further explained in ten principles 
which I used in a speech at the Second International Communvty Education Conference: 
1) We need to be men among men rather than Americans among Chinese, other races or 
nationalities--white among black--or haves among have nots. 2) We need to come to know 
that with understanding comes better relationships. 3) We need to understand that the 
learning of culture is much more than learning a language. 4) We need to explode myths 
such as the spiritual and humanistic qualities of Asia versus the materialistic views 
of capitalistic nations. Both cultures are made up of peopTe-^-.and qualities overlap. 
5) We need to do less for people and more with them. 6) We need to make the statement 
"all men are brothers" a declaration of comnitment which recognizes that brothers differ 
arid in differences there are inherent strengths. 7) We need to' know that thought is 
barren unless it has a relationship to action. We know many things; but we must develop 
serious empathy and feeling for people: We ne§d to emphasize the posture of loving 
people and using things rather than loviog things and using people. 8) We need to 
accept th* fact that tradition dies a hard death. Indeed, when people change, they do 
so only for a good reason. 9) We need to find a balance between pragmatic education, 
whfch may be characterized as the most popular subject for the most lucrative job, and 
the ideals of education which provide for the beauty of character and for community 
leader.ship^and service. 10) W4 need to emphasize the benefits of sel f-rel iarVce where^ 
people may be less dependent or^utside influences. At a time when whatever rtappens in 
any natibn may affect the entire world, self-r^iance is a most difficult concept and 
a most essential principle. In self-reliance, people and nations are less subject to 
inflation, changes in government and economic hardship. And yet at the same time we 
need to develop the spirit of cooperati veness , a oneness where brotherly "love prevails. 
Now Dr. Rigby will show you a slide-sound projection. 

AVARD I^IGBY: This^slide sound production was developed in cooperation with our 
media division in our state education agency for two purposes: 1) To motivate interest 
and understanding of our efforts in the area of international education, which the 
Superintendent has so eloquently described. ■ 2) In order to interpret to" a variety of 
audiences within the State of Utah the meaning and intent of the position paper. Dr. 
Rigby then showed the slides. . . 

/ CRAIG PHILLIPS: Thank you, Walter and Avajj^^or the typical Talbot Utah job and 
on top of that we are on time. We'll be back hewH^^'^ lunch. . 
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TOM COLLINS: What we are going to do now is have a panel on training this 
px^pHphV-"^ P'"!^ is made ^ up of six gentlemen, all of whom have had extensive 
?^ nwpr^n I!! ^^""^ 2^ training or another. My task is to introduce them and turn 
nLT^lLn gentlemarf who is going to chair the group so I will proceed. , The second 
gentleman on my left is Walter Carrington, who is the Executive Vice President of the 
Atrican-American Institute and is primarily concerned there with the training and 

^fnH?P ? -'r-'l^-^'M ^2 1^^^ ^'^ "^^^ ^ho is the Chief state Social . 

Studies Specialist in New Hampshire and has had a great deal of experience. Next is 
Dr. Edward Glab of the University of Texas. He is the Program Director of the Latin 
American Institute. , To my right is Norman Abramowitz whom we met this morning and next 
c? i« ■ Gro^man who is a Professor of International Development Education at 
Stanford but we associate him more with what we call the BAYCEP Project, which is the 
. L ^^u^^^I^^^''^'^®^^- ^^^^ gentlema'h.:Lam going to introduce has the onerous 

cti-fc this thing through and that i^^ Michael Hartoonian, who is the Social 

Studies Specialist in the State of Wisconsin. 

fhi. mplMnn^^^?-^^^^^^ A couple Of Objectives occurred to me when I was asked to chair 
wn iH f-J "^- .'^'"'^S^ ^° 5°"^^ ^'"P^t ^^0"^ the Chiefs relative to what they 
n^^. Jl ^taffs to do in order to carry out work in the area of defining the 

parameters of training in global education. Second, to have a reversal in the flow of 
information and give the Chiefs some ideas from staff people relative to the same issues 
lye are hopeful that this discussion will bring toegther both people and ideas 
.•c nn.-nn . ^P®^''®^ ^ ^ ^ake about five minutes addressing the group and Carter (Hart) 

-1? ]?cn u ^° ^'^^ °t questions that are raised by the speakers and we 
will also have an opportunity for some questions from the floor. ^ Before we hear from 
fhL are three points that I would like to make. One was made 

this morning in terms of training and the fact that if 85% of our teachers will still 
.•.'^nH^u''^??^^ in the 1990;s, then what does this mean in terms of inservice activi- 
ties and the kinds of allocations that will be needed relative to resources and 
empahsis. To me, that seems to be the most important thing you can say about education 
in the future. That statistic is ominous in a lot of ways. 

The second point centers on the concept of citizenship. I am going to state this 
in a conditional sentence and then drop it. If the first objective of education in a 
tree society is enlightened citirenship then this priority must be defined and supported 

h . ^^'^ ^^'^ ^ different political agenda t+ian the one we 

have been following in the past. . 

The third point has to do with hope. The most important factor in longevity 
relative to individual life span speaks to the individual's understanding and concept 
of happiness or joy. The people who tend to live longest are those that are joyful 
The most important factor in the longevity of the life of a society is also joy-or" 
fn^ nn'f'i ^r^^' J^^ the future. And this is the condition I would like 

to suggest here. If we intend to help shape a better future, then we must help to 
toster joy and hope in the future by a reaffirmation of the human spirit and of the 
human intellect. There can be no scarcity of human intellect. We are in a precarious 
predicament. Our culture and the cultures of others can turn on us and perhaps destroy 
c 1 °^ airplane or the chairs we are all sitting on are nothing 

but. solidified culture and I think we have to come to understand all of our culture 
But the predicament is this-, we run the risk today of having that culture turn on us 
and destroy us whether through war. famine, etc. But, the only thing with which we have 
to work with in order to resolve these problems is culture. I would like to start off t-hiq 
session by calling on Walter Carrington 
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WALTER CARRINGTON: Thank you very jnuch Mike. I must say I feel somewhat of 
an outisider among these people who have been talking to you over the 1 as t^ couple of 
days. I am nOt an educator. What I do at th& African-American Institute is to oversee 
a number of our programs. We are involved in about twenty-six different programs having 
1^0 do with Africa and the U»S. involving training of Africans who come to this country 
and are involved with informing this country about Africa. One of my unhappy tasks is 
to tell some of the people who know a lot more about the programs they are carrying on 
'Wian I do what some of the budget realities are, and how they must cut their cloth 
according to what is available. I do feel some sort of link to you having spent some 
of my youth being a state official myself. I understand all too well the kinds 
of budget and legislative restrictions that you l^ave^to operate under. In the late 50' s 
and early 60' s when I 'was a Civil Rights Commissioner in Massachusetts I knew how diffi- 
cult it was to try to bring in innovative new programs and things that were not a part 
of a legislative mandate. I am interested in hearing about your concerns about what 
we have been talking about today. In fact, during the coffee break .this morning, I had 
rQSolvei^l that I was going to say very little so that I could give my time back to you. 
Then, after the break we were treated to that Utah slide production and some thoughts 
occurred to me that I ought, to say. This morning I had my TV on and the local news 
told of the story of the ordinance in one of the cities in North Carolina which was 
vigorously debated by the *^ity council as to whether or not the portrayal of the nude 
female breast ought to be outlawed. Now, as. a lawyer by training and a. civil liber- 
tarian by disposition, I had great problems with the kind of censorship that was being 
talked about. But on the other hand, as cue who has for the past fifteen years been 
involved in the international field, and as one who is now involved in a program trying 
to teach Americans about Africa, I must say that I realize that the showing of the nude 
slide had a real educational purpose. I'm sure that it was only the limitation of time 
thatvJteptTyou from pointing out, Craig, that that slide represented all the things that 
are wrong about the way in which Africa is perceived and the kind of things that ought 
not to be done. It was meant as more of an educational gesture than as an example of 
locker room humor. Also, it gave me a framework in which to put fny few remarks. When 
I wffs in school, I can remember that movies and textbooks were the twp primary genera- 
tors of stereotypes and prejudices in our society. I think it is ironic that one part 
of ROOTS became the most watched event in the history of TV. I think that says a lot 
about what has 'happened in the last twenty- five or so years, about the way in which 
that 12% of our population whose roots are in Africa are portrayed in our mass media. 
We've been talking a lot about global perspectives and someone was saying this morning 
that global perspectives and international education are important because they give us 
an understanding of others^ I want to talk about African studies, particularly because 
I think the study of Af rjj^gives' us an understanding of ourselves because it deals 
with a very large group of Americans. It deals with their heritage. ■ Rose Hayden sort 
of shocked me yesterday when she pointed out the U.S. is the fifth largest Spanish 
speaking country in the world. Well, in those same terms, one ought to remember that 
the U.S. is the second largest black country in the world. There is only one nation 
that has a larger black population and that is Nigeria which is now a chief foreign 
supplier of oil to the U.S. We have at the African American Institute made a study of 
the use of Africa in U.S. education materials. It was written by a member of our staff 
and it gives a very good insight into the way in which many Americans are still learning 
all the wrong things about Africa and the Africart heritage. I would contend it to- 
ydU and your teachers who are looking at textbook materials that have to do with Africa. 
It seems to me that one of the things that we need to do -in this country as .we look at 
some of our domestic problems is to realize that dne of the roots of those problems has 
to do with a perception of Black Americans as coming from 'a cultural past as people who 
have had no roots. When the kids 1n South Boston taunted the black kids who were bused 
into Roxbury with taunts a boat their jungle heritage, they are portraying the very poor 
job that we are still doing \^re in America about teaching our children about the heri- 
tage of Black Americans. It^Seems to me that one of the, things that we need to do is 
to begin to change perceptions with facts. We need to understand that as good as the 
film was that we saw this morning, in terms of international education and global per- 
spectives, in. my view, it is still wanting because the only image that I saw of Africa 
was the group of three Africans sitting in a kind of rural setting with their traditional 
costumes. I got no understanding of the tremendous diversity that is evident in Africa. 
Africa' is a continent of tremendous change and it is. important that in looking at 
Africa, we look at a wide spectrum and not just at the old National Geographic portrayal' 
of that continent. 
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We have programs working with school systems all around the country. We are now 
at a very crucial point at the Institute and one of the reasons is that we must decide 
whether or not we are going to continue with th^ program we have for reaching out to'' 
teachers around the country. It has been a very expensive program. It was pointed 
out that we had a grant of $30,0Q0 from a local foundation, but that mortey was only a 
fraction of the cost of that program. The money that the Institute contributed in 
terms of the time of its people, etc. cost much more than $30,000. The grant that we 
have had from the Carnegie foundation has run out, so we are at a real turning point. 
What I need to know from you is just how important it is to provide the kinds of things 
• that we have provided i)v the past in terms of helping you to train teachers to teach 
about Africa and providing opportunities for teachers to go abroad every summer where 
we give them a real educational learning experience on the continent. How important is 
It to continue to reach the teachers in the way in which we have done? I think it is 
important as the job is far from being dolffe. I believe very strongly that if we are 
ever to bind this country up, if we are ever to make it other than the two nations that 
the Kerner Report. has stated that we divided ourselves into, then it is important that 
every white child in this country learn a respect for African culture and that every 
black child learn to take pride in that. That is what the African American Institute 
is^about in its training programs and what we would like to help you with, if you think 
urat the work we have done is important and that it should continue. 
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ED GLAB: Speaking of statistics, I waat to s^y one thing^efore I 'tajfe about* ^ 
Latin American studies,- and' that Js, related to the U.S". hawing the "Second tflegest^blac^k 
population in the world'.- It's startling that for ev^ry" black slav^ that ca»?^^h.e 
U.S., nine went to Brazil. ' I wonder how many of you:ever rliought abou^f * 
there are many Latin American nations with large percehtag of b lacks'. \^^r°na«tiorfe 
may indeed have a majority of blacks J This November in • Houston at tj}eeiw5f WOTeeting 
of the Latin American Studies I Association we are Qo'i.i'S^io have a • jcylnt^ift^^anv^ • ] 
America meeting. If you )ook\at countries li ke "the i^wmiC^g^^e;^ '•' 
Venezuela, 4*aiti , Colombia anq BraziN-if yCKj ha>Je ever jjTraVejtwQj^^^^^ 
one of the thing's that you wi/l note immediately is^ihaf therfe ftl^'e a''^^ • 
blacks and the black experien(ce in ^Latin'Am^n^c'a is^'one, of the rnosi^trjtriguing and. \ 
interesting areas of study. /It has be^ largely untouched. Nobody lias paid very much . 
attention to what has happened to the blacks in Latin- America We are trying to. cor-*, *^ 
rect that at the Institute of Latin American Studies. In a book we are coming out. 
with there's an essay comparing th^ black experience in Brazil with the black experience 
in the U.S. ^ , ^ ■. 

Now, what does international studies specifically mean to me? Obviously to me it 
woufJlnean Latin American studies. At the Institute w^are primarily cOnce.rned with 
international studies as they relate to Latin America, ^•/^-/re'' concerned about estab- 
lishing links between the university and the community. First of. all we have a radio 
program and a media program designed in general to make contact with the community at 
lar*ge. '/ie have a nationally distributed radio -program that was on about one hundred 
stations last year throughout the U.S. We do occasional TV programs and we submit 
articles to newspapers to try and keep the average person on the street 'somewhat informed 
about what's going on in Latin America. Currently, we have been emphasizing, Panama. The 
second area that we work in is in training teachers in Latin American studies. The third 
area is in working in community and junior colleges in helping to train teachers and 
develop curricula materials for use- at the community college level. The last area 
we work in is in creating linkages between various four-year institutions of higher edu- 
cation throughout Texas. Someone said yesterday that there was no natural constituency 
of international studies below the college level. That may or may not be the case, 
but there is certainly a natural constituency for Latin American studies. Fully 4Qr, of 
the people who participated in our inservice training workshops and who took part in our 
summer institute last year were of Latin American descent. We are reminded also that 
we are the fifth largest Spanish speaking country in the world. In less than ten yearfe-- 
1985--it has been estimated that the Spanish speaking population in the U.S. will sur- 
pass Blacks as a total percentage of the U.S. population. There is very much a constit- 
uency in' the U.S. for Latin American studies. It is a very relevant thing "to be doing 
not just in the Southwest where I am, but also in Illinois (which has the biggest 
bilingual program in the U.S.). There are four things we try to accomplish inorienting 
teachers to Latin American studies: 1) We try to turn them on and create enthusiasm 
for Latin America. 2) We obviously try to- inform and train them about Latin America. 
3) We try to provide them with and encourage them to develop curriculum materials. 4) 
We try to establish some linkages between Latin American studies and bilingual, bicul- 
tjjral education and ethnic studies. We are not in the business of bilingual education 
but one component of bilingual education is the ^s^dy of the culture associated with 
the mother tongue. What we have been attempting to do is to relate Latin American 
studies to ethnic studies and to the bicultural component of bilingual bicultural educa- 
tion. What we have tried to do in that area is to illustrate to teachers how a subject 
like American History is also Latin American History. I think most of you are probably 
aware that the southwestern pa?^ of the U.S. has far more in conmon with Latin America 
than it does with Anglo-America. When we study American History, our argumentvto^ the 
teachers is that we should pay more attention to'the Latin American Heritage and to 
Mexican-Americans (at least in the southwest) than we have up to this point. We make 
the same basic argument when we talk about world literature, geography, world history or 
any number of subjects; Latin America is not a place that we can afford to ignore or that 
we ought to ignore. We have many materials that I shall be glad to send to you. 
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DAVID GROSSMAN: I come" from a slightly different perspective than the two pre- 
vious speakers because I am based in a School of Education and we run into problems if 
we base our curriculum on ethnic percentages of population. We never try to justify 
our curriculum in those terms. We justify it in terms of a more, cross-cultural perspec- 
tive which we believe- IS one of the dimensions of global perspective we started out 
with China, largely through the help of the National Endowment for the Humanities and 
that s what we are most known for. The Bay Area China Education Project We were funded 
as a model multi-cultural project. We've taken that injunction seriously and have* 
started similar projects at Stanford on Japan and Africa. Our own look at the curricu^ 
lum (for example in California) indicates that if we really try to deal with area 
studies, we get into a competition of Africa versus the Middle East versus Japan, etc 
we do not compete. We want to incorporate other cultures wherever they^are relevant in 
the- curriculum. Therefore, we use a largely conceptual approach. Our units are on 
'^nr!nf^^^?:-""^l^"'"^''°"' ^^^-^ ^""^ ^" addition they have a China content or a Japan 
' .'"^^ ^^^^^ the most serrfe to us in reaching the maximum number of kids We 

^ IS impossible to create a specialist in four or five different culture areas, 
we find on the other hand that onc^ you work with a teacher in one cultural area like 
Lhina, It IS much easier to work with someone on Japan or Africa. One has thus created 
a constituency which is sensitive to other cultural areas 

^'l^H sensitive also to the role of the university in this kind of work and particu- 
TiVil w! /mhca 0^ outreach as it is called which has been partly mandated by. 
tlncl nf lL^.lt' pi'° 1^°^!^ ^'^^ to stress to this audience the nouon of the impor. 
tance of linkages. Rememberthat most of the work in global and international area 
studies in this country has been done at the higher education lev^i. tup universities 
and the resources that exi^st there must be brought to bear on the problem Otherwise, 
we risk the danger of increasing stereotyping and* increasing cultural misunderstanding. 
A lot of the people toda/and yesterday are a little more romantic in terms of increased 
understanding than we who have been working out in the schools. We find sometimes .the 
reaction goes the opposite way. People sometimes react negatively to presentations' 
that we do China is very controversial and if you present the world as the Chinese 
view It, It doesn.t necessarily make people more sympathetic. They may be hostile 
f.'oiH M been testing models. I would say that we are just beginning in this 
field and one of the problems i.s the state of the art. An important task ahead of us 
is the problem of conceptualization in terms of two dimensions. We need to, know what 
concepts are relevant in teaching about other cultures but also the developmental se- 
quence (e.g. what is relevant at different age levels?). 

What we have tried to do, particularly in the Asian studies field which I know 
most about, is to think in terms of two kinds of networks. One is a national network of 
everybody doing work in this field on Asian studies. To what extent can we exchange? 
The other kind of network we need is a. kind of vertical network that reaches up from the 
student to the state Department of Education. In California, we've got together a 
group we call the "Task Force on Global Perspectives in Education" which is making a 
joint effort to look at the curriculum in terms of the problems with curriculum change 
which we are starting to encounter.. We know it is a long process and we have to do some 
serious thinking. If you want specific information, I would suggest you talk to me 
about the projects. We've done a lot of inservice education on China and Japan. We are 
just beginning on Africa, but the idea would be to gradually phase in all of these cul- 
ture areas including Latin America, perhaps starting next year. 
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NORMAN ABRAMOWITZ: I think what I would like to do is simply react to what I 
learned in the last two days and I believe that will help me clarify my own thoughts 
if nothing else. One pf the things is that New York is not unique in international 
education. My feeling'on the basis of these l^st two days is that perhaps this after- 
noon's session should not have been called "Teacher Training" but Teacher Education" 
because "training" means something that I don't think we are all about. I think we've 
clearly seen that education is not indoctrination. International Education* can be 
defined in any way with which you feel comfortable in defining it, whether it be African 
studies or global studies. The citation of grim statistics and facts is not necessarily 
the aim of international education. The whole point of global education is options. 
Not only do we need each other but we also need the organizations that these people 
who have spoken to us represent. I think it is a wonderful idea for the Chiefs to have 
brought staffs here together because we will be the ones who will be talking with each 
other on these matters. Perhaps the best part of this conference for me is that I . 
found that there 'is nobody ahead of this game. There is not that kind of competition. 
There is not one organization, no one group, no one agency, but a universaTbelief that 
perhaps by cooperating 'with each other we could make this a little bit better teaching 
opportunity for the teachers and kids and maybe for generations to come a little bit 
better world. If there is a question as to what we are doing in teacher training, we' ' 
have been in this work for many years, and we have learned from our mistakes. 
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'^^,m^,J^'^^^lu inappropriate and certainly urinecessary for me to 

fZtl''!-^^^ presentations. They have been well delivered. I would like to look at" 
another dimension of teacher training. It is a dimension of this conference hut oil 
that IS frequently omitted in the training of teachers. conference, but one 

thP nonf t° this I would like to share with you briefly a personal experience I ioined 
sSfre rn'^f?^ ^^^^ «t the very time that the New Hamp- 

shire Counc 1 on World Affairs received a grant for $50,000 for the three veardeve?on 

^ thPn'^r^" t^er^'^' °? ' ^^'9^^ that SsS.oSo to be ^sed S h 

nopp nri°^^\'^^^ population of 750.000 is a pretty significant figure Practically 
went ':°""<=ils,that were then so active re^ln. Simply pui-tSe money 

went, the. outside pressures went, and the Junior Councils went' 

tr;,nn,-nn'^^^"'' '^^^''^l^ ^ l^sson in this, and it is that we have to develop, within the 
training program a dimension of program institutionalizing. This is significant ^inrP 

I tb^th^'^VM^'l "^^'"'^^'^ ^ «k tSnuiside'deve"per 0 do 

an ahif^lte ^ ^^'"^ ^'^^e to develop in each teache? both 

to cor^lWtt^^^V,^^ ?°"r^^ rationale for the programs they are using and a desire 
to conveFtTiat ratfonale to others. No one can do it for them 

and all tnn^nf?on"?J°"Ii^ designed programs. They also have to be. locally maintained 
and all too often it is the outsider who has established the rationale. Teachers can ' 

they se^ve-"^ e TcLl^'fl^.V' '° '° ?he vaMo 'p b cs 

tney serve, the school boards, parents, and conmunity leaders 

I thinr this teacher training component I think we are in quite a bit of trouble 

I think programs will cease to exist as the money dries up trouDie. 
of thi?"n ^'<^"^Pl^"ii9^'t be MACOS. Whether^r not you agree with the aims and* activities 
MACOS nrn'"°^'"f .iV- ^"^r«ting to note that after some controversy in my state ^hosl 
HnuL'^ ? '^h ^^'^ r'"? ^'"9ht by teachers who understood the program's rationale con- 
convev'tn f ^l^^^""^ conmunities where the teachers could not clelr'y 

=^sig°g^s1 Zl'L?^ t^t TuZA''''' '''' ''^•^^ ' 

"Whit " Tha'nkV?''' ' ' continually to the public the "Why" as wel? aTS 
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^ MIKE HARTOONIAN: "[hank you, Carter. In sitting through some of the discussions, 
particularly this afternoon, a couple of words come to my mind and I guess one was 
"rationale." What is the program attempting to do and how and why? A couple of issues 
seemed to have surfaced *in regard to training. One had to do with the proliferation of 
problems— sort of a stockpile of problems--that we are confronting and the other thing 
is the assumption that to knov^ other people is to like other people or to understand 
them. These two items have come up over and over again. I still have the feeling that 
the concept of hope is more important than ever. It seems to me that in the life of 
the individual as in the life of society, people tend to give up when they lack hope 
in the future. I think that is a very human attribute. If these problems are not shot 
through With a sense of ethics and with a sense of hope in the future, then it will be 
very difficult for us to have training programs, and to institutionalize global under- 
standing. I do have some hope and it was reaffirmed in a sense yesterday and today. 
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CRAIG PHILLIPS: Are there any questions or comnents?* 

QUESTION FROM THE AUDIENCE: A brief comment regarding the past activities of ' 
the African American Institute. I would hope that the amazing phenomenon of national 
interest in ROOTS has redoubled efforts. Sa much has happened and changed in Africa 
over the past ten years that I see a tremendous need to expand our attention to this 
troubled continent that is going through so many of the same growth pains as this 
continent did 200 years ago. 

COMMENT: In education, a/lot of the times we have to use the backdoor approach 
to get the things that we want/and despite the fact that the Afro-American heritage of- 
many of our citizens is a necessary thing to study, had we based the North Carolina 
study on Africa for that reason, we would have been shot down immediately We had to 
approach^Africa for Africa's sake and I think we have to do that in every case You 
have got to. study a culture for its own sake rather than for the nfakeup of the popula- 
tion. If the end result is a better .understanding of Black Americans, that is what 
we want. 

^ WALTER CARRINGTON: I have no problem with that at all. I think you're in a 
position to understand ways in which you market the program and whatever reasons you 
give in terms of being able to mount the program. I'm not concerned with that. What 
1 am concerned with is. that we are able to have these programs and as many of them as 
possible and I completely agree with you in terms of the studying of Africa for Africa's 
sake But there are some instances where you can't do that, where t+iere is no interest 
in Africa at al> and maybe the other approach might work. So whichever way you do it, 
I have no problem with that. What I want to see is a greater understanding on the part 
of Americans about Africa. / k 

COMMENT: I would just like to say that our problems are immense in this whole 
area, but as one who has worked in this area for thirteen years, I can tell you that it 
IS tremendously encouraging that we can get a group like this to sit down and talk 
about this whole area of internatioriaV education and global interdependence I am 
tremendously encouraged by the things t;hat are taking place and by people like yourself 
who are implementing the concept that it will be done. 

COMMENT: At the same time, Walter (Carrington) , you are phasing out your educa- " 
tion programs. 

WALTER fARRINGTON: We are in a very, difficult position. We are at a time when 
our. interest in education programs is higher than it has ever been. We are also at a 
point where the money for it just does not exist. That is, our grant ran out-this year 
we have not thus far been able to raise nev^ monies to carry on this program. We have 
to decide whether we are able to finance the program completely out of our own resources 
or whether we can finance a part of it apd whether a much diminished program makes much 4 
sense. What I am drying to find out is, how much interest is there? Are we really ^ 
dealing in, as Boh Gilmore mentioned yesterday, "quicksand?" What happens if our pro- 
gram stops? Does the quicksand cover it yp and you never have any/r^otion that anything 
was there before. They say interest i-s very high and of course tfie ROOTS phenomenon 
makes it even more important and more durable now than ever beforff; but there is a real 
problem in finding funding to carry on this kind" of program. 
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CRAIG' PHILLIPS: I believe it is time for the next group. 

JERRI SUTTON: Jn Virginia it seems that there were some parents who had a set 
of twins age 6. These boys were into everything and coMld hardly come home from school 
without bej/^g in trouble. The parents would discuss every night how they were going 
to handle the problems with the twins. * They talked with the teachers, neighbors, 
grandparent* and as a last resort, they decided' they would take the twins to visit the 
priest. The father said to the mother, "You know, we must not take them together. We 
must separate them." The mother agreed. Upon arrival at the priest's, the one twin 
was left with the priest who said, "Do you know God?" The child was silent. "Do you 
know where God lives?" "Do you know where Go^ is?" For about twenty minutes he talked 
with the child and the youngster never said a word. Fijjally, the priest said, "Young 
man, do you know God? Do you know where God lives and where He is? Do you understand 
those values which we have been talking about recently?" The youngster said, "Sir, 
would you excuse me just a minute and let me go outside?" The priest sai^, "Certainly." 
So the boy got up very quietly from his seat, walked out the door and ran past his 
mother, ran home, ran past his father and upstairs and knocked on his brother's door. 
He ran inside and jerked his brother out of his bed, slamned him up against the wall 
and said, "John, when Daddy takes you down there to visit that priest and he says. 
Listen here, boy, don't you say a word. God is missing and they think we've stolen 
him." At The relational Endowment for the Humanities, Bill Russell is the Assistant 
Director of Elementary and Secondary Education. Prior to coming with the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, he was an Assistant Professor of Education at Emerson College, 
an instructor at Boston University, an assistant Dean at Harvard and a former teacher 
of French and English in Grades 8 through 12. ' 
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"P <; '■^InLT^^'-'-'iJ'^®,'^]?® pressure has reminded me of G. Bernard Shaw adding a 
e°l%^ n %"H„i. .^."LL^Ll^ :^^^^''it like being on the Gong Show. 




;,nn inri„H«> ^ ^ ' ^^"^^ ^]^^. Endowment as defined for us by Congress eleven years 
li?er.?,rp '.-"^ ""^ not limited to, language, both modern and classical, linguistics, 
lihfct ^-'r'^' J[;'-^=P'-"dence, philosophy, archeology, comparative Religion 
tiSn of hi humaniti'es to^Hf"^ °' ''^ ^= ^^udy and . plica- 

relevance of thphl^n -J -^c^! environment with particular attention to the 

U ™de ,!n nf f humanities to the current conditions of national life. The EndOMnent 
1S made up of four program divisions: ' 1) The Division of "uweni. 




Ih"ose'co'nStnuInr ^.V^T"- I'"-' ^^^"^ five: 3)^he■BivlsiSnV''pibT^P;og?ams 
>he mn^? Hr^ T ^ T^t^"^ °^ ^"^^'"^ ^'^"It out-of-school public, probably give 
throuah thP !h- f-^"^ endowment. You have the Adams Chronic es 

thP m^l,,^'„:'^ 1":°^':; ^^^^^"g ^ut and the Chinese exchange museum exhibU^ ro, 




are five areas of particular interest currently"for"appTicat ions' .'"pi^st 'oroiects-'that 
the'dlsiTSf' Humanities tq inservTe teacher traVnTng^'lon^wnh ' 

the design of new curricula. Second, projects involving collaboration between schools 




s with 
tate sys- 

i»nn,,»npc ,'v,j '"'"t-Z ^'•"ueiii.a M.uKicuge oT History, literature, foreign 
iithin^tL cnntPxr^J hl'n?.'-'""- P'"°J^=ts that emphasize expository Vriting 

added tL^ ?^cJ » c-c h^I" curriculum are also to be found in this area. We 
w^^sp Jhp >• 'm"^ • ""'^ ' ^"^^ °f f^stration we all share 

^s hppn rplt The Elementary and Secondary Program 

Souslv oariln^i^ "n p ^.rf 1^=^ '^'^'^^ ye^'-s- It has been growing trlmen- 
rewr neK la t !ear'' o^r^lv ?n n-' ^"^^ The guidelines for the program were completel 
A rnnO nf Ih! J'^^'^' .P^l^^^X inspired by an effort to expand the scope of the program. 
A copy of the new guidelines was sent to all the Chiefs a couple of months ago. Let 

1 de- 
model 




imn pm^nrwh T n ,'-"'"uyriout the acaoemic ye^ where teachers will attempt to 
implement^what was learned during the surmier witd|^ continuing support of the project 
WasMnaton w ^^"^ "^'"^ ^""'^^'^ las«ltaer. One was in the State of 

!a at he Uni-verst^rol^N^^^'n'^'^'^'S' Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. A second 
Tflfl; tn- ct,H ^'-^ I ''°!^^^ ^ P'"°Je':t bringing teachers from the adjacen 

^^'Mf!c^°.,'f"^^ '"^2^?"' ^'^ f^i^tory, and a third grant went to the University 



np!B?nt,!^? r ^^^t deadline for applications for so-called "Regional 

Development Grants" will be November 1 of this year. Finally, the third catiqory i 



lly, the third category is 
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"General Projects" and that includes everything that doesn't fit into the first two. 
Over the past several years a very large percentage of the grants that we have given 
have fallen under the general heading of non-western studies (e.g. North Carolina's 
Asian and African projects; a three-year project in Kansas for Asian studies; a three- 
year project in Illinois for African studies). You have heard about the BAYCEP Program, 
grants' to the New York State Department of Education, and others. I think the current 
grant to the Center on Global Perspectives shows particular promise because of its 
attempt to develop a comprehensive conceptual framework along with curriculum materials 
that will draw heavily uponithe humanities as content -but yet will be flexible so that 
there is plenty of opportuniV:y for local adaptation. You can see many applications In 
, the last year in foreion languages and in expository writing just as you would expect. . 
The most dramatic grajff'has been the Bay-Area Writing Project. The gran^ will enable 
that project to expand throughout the entire State of California and also in at'least 
six other states. The project could expand to as many as 3 or 4 dozen states. The 
first may be Oregon. I know interest has been shown from New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Colorado, and the State of WashinVton. There have been grants in the last two years 
that have gone directly to Stat^ D^artments of Public. Instruction. One is to The State 
of Washington for a project in the \acoma schools and one in Indiana for a, statewide 
project there. Finally, I emphasiz^two things. One is that by design for reasons as 
much practical as ^ucational or phi rosophical , our literature's description of the 
programs emphasizes insgrvice teacher training along wivth curriculum development. 
Secondly, the whole issue of cost sharing has in the la5t year become a competitive 
factor in the reviewing process.. More and more reviewers wish to see not only stated 
commitment, but also evidence of^ support from- the relevant administrative units. I 
will send each of you a copy of the guidelines and would invite those of you who are ' * 
interested to please get in touch and discuss any ideas that you might h^ve. 
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f«.m afternoon I am not going to talk about concepts since you will behearina 

'Assistant secretary of State for Educational and Culture Affairs 
John Richardson, who, will s-peak on this t6p1c tomorrow. But I would like tolllk'tn 
you briefli, about the programs of the Bureau of Educational and Cu tur 1 Af?a4^ aL 
also say a word about leadership and resources *n International educat on 
of >hP^;^nn.Tfn'" '^' department of State, we view International eduLilon s part 
rlri . ? ("'^'S" P°'^'=^ co^ltment 6f this country. This Is very c ear In ?he 

S hi Acfp s ;d°"brt^r,°"t'?r ^^'^^^^o -°=t'recent Is 't^e L Ine e-Le can 
flrfr . ^ ll ^^^^ congress. Prior to that one can cite among other 

■ ^oV.ff; ? • uetense Education Act for foreign area and language-atudles These and- 
•.nartir IfS^^l^tive enactments are the foundations of a growing federal policy and" * 
generally '"ternKlanal studies, educational exchanges, arid cuUu'ral affairs 

• What are some of the national purposes that are reffed In t>iese oroarams' 
■9) in IT ^'^ ^° <=9ntr4bute to the de^elopment'of a more humane woHd- 

.fnJrn. ? the 1 njtruments; of educational and cultural exchange Tdevel op be?ter' 
be ^ee ■ he eop el'ol" L"^,; ""work- of ed«cat?on''a^ colmunlcatlon 

□ecween trie peppies of the United States, and -other countries; 4 Jo develop forel an ■ 
area and language Skills ^nd an appreflatlon of other cul tures ; 5 To fo °er a bmer 
c^"o : a' r^re? t?°^r'^''^^ °'- ^^^"^^ -"^^^^^^ w^ich imiede'lnternadona?" 



Hinin,.? ^. talc.ing place today In what Is popularly .cal led ;'cultural 

diplomacy- in^internatlonal affairs. One can cite.; for example.' the' Conference on 
fvpr^^'^Jl'' eoooeratlon.ln Europe and the prominence given t^'BasLt ?hrel" (agenda 
.Item t^ree which xoncerned. among other things, the movement of peop e the f reldom 
S^h v?""d^'°? cultural exchange. We®]so note the dlpUatlc Lw 

TJLl^^fT^^^, ^ ^^P"''^^'^ °f (^^"a ^" 1972. and the subsf^yent contr but ng ro e of ' 
ed.ucatiorlal and, cultural exchange to Imprqve. relations with that country 
• UnitoH^jfi.' "^^r a n^be'- of Jafnt Cooperative Commissions were formed between the • 
e uestL Tn rL .d%1ucatlnna"^"'H •^■",^^^^>!^ddle East, the participating governme^Jf ■' 
'^HuesLca increasea educational and cultural* programs in their rplat-inn*;- ui?f h rf«^*-«^ 

' , J^*"°"9'.' ttie International Interchange of persons and .ideas.- the Unlted'States Is"'. 

_ PJ°™ting this national policy of cultural cooperation with othe; count" es The Bureau 

?L ^".'^ '^"^T'^ maintains a wide range of activities to'support 

hrMnfrnl!-. i%-programs the Bureau brings leaders from foreign countries to 

foL^nn^ .^^r^'' |e"ds^er1can scholars and students abroad; assists American per- 
.form ng artists on foreign tours, and facilitates num»rdus nrWate organl^at on" in this 

country in their international exchange activities / urycin, nations in this 

imnnrJnr"^''>I-''V°^^° ^"J" '^"'''^^^ ^° leadership role which I think Is so 
important in this field. The State Department has recently given funds to enable the ' 
Commissioners of Education of a number of States to visit Africa and Latin AmPHra 
Later in the year I understand that another group of Commlfs^oner w1 f ?sU t e Peo- 
t',.l'f,'.tl'' °.:j'.'"± Jl'^'■^i^«';^? th_e prospect of an'exchange projecrwItK'the 

rn nC j" ^ ai-i. r ueri Id r . iney are part of the preparatory steos this 

country needs o take for better leadership in the field of .1nternat1on°Keduca ion - 
a. . I "^.^ °f the. participants In the African tour^o told me that 

and mltPr aifnn'fJ\''' ^° '"T '^^'^ P'-°^P^'=^ °^ « exchange orideat ■ 

vnr.??n ! on the teaching of sotlal studies.. The Kenyans a.re also interested 'in how 
vocational education is taught In the Unlte^i Sta^s^and a^e seeking ways in whic? Kenya 

" ■ . ■ ■ . • ■ / -7^- • ■ ■ ■ . . ' • 



^could receive help from, this country;1n this fieVd. These <aire/but two illustrations 
of what might grow through the contijfiuation, of an intercljang'e between our educators 
and their counterparts abroad. ' •' - / 

I would like to underline the .importatjcq of support for , the new Section 603 of 
NDEA— Title VI, the so-called Citizen' Education Amendment. The Amendmeifk is a very 
useful authorization of a grant program avtiilable to American educational institutions 
for the promotion of cross-cultural understanding. It is ba^(c because we as a people 
require an informed citizenry l^f we are to continue to exercise, a prominent role in 
international affairs. ' . ' • 

The emphasis of the current ^Administration on Human Rights-relates directly to 
the objectives of international cultural prografns. Whit better way is there than ex- 
changes of pers(5>ns to further the communication of icleas, anjcf an appreciation for 
cultural and human values .of^Qther societies 1 Visitors from abroad see our democratic 
wav of life, ouf^ open soci^W and our concern for hu^a^n values and individual liberties. 
Americans-on educational n>fisions abroad likewise le%rn - the value s'ystems^spf other 
countries and contribute to a better understanding Qf Human Rights*. 

I would Tike now to speak briefly about adcfltf^a-1 resourc^^f fi^pMlMkDepartment 
of State has available ta assist organizations engaged iri inter^'rrJticijfij^Bp^rns. 

Through the Department you may obtain •speakers>6i).. foreign af^fl^^^^^eurce^ 
persons are available for lectures, seminars and- commuhity programSS^^ 
dttected to the Bureau of Public Affairs. Similarly, Ion- request yo9PH|HBncluded 
on a mailing list to- receive publications on foreign affa trs"^and .relBtl|KS3lri3l s 
issued by the Department. - ' . . . ' ' 

We have been most fortunate :in teaming hVe of the ::imp^ortant contributions of a 
number of private agencies working quietly arciUnd:^.tiJbe cjiunt'r^^^ Center for Global 
Perspectives, the Af rican-Anjericari Institute* SJ^Ster Ciltie^; Partners af the Am'ericas, 
and others. There are, oJSxourse,' many fine organl^dti'cffts-^diping-ejccel lent work. The 
programs.jirf these agenciaas^ould be augmented from time' t|me through contacts and 
consultation with some ofT:he foreign visitors ■.Wb6>ar^ fcQmfrg. to this country annually 
^on State Department grants, or througjh acadefjnic cOi^taiC^^ scholars who are 

in residence^^^ lecturers or researcjws ir^ varibuVs*?jt'^s qq Fulbrig^ awardsc^ More-' 
over, there -tfre^pproxima^te'ly- 2,000 .'fS^^ ^^Qdents-'invthe .country j)h Fulbright grants, 
many of whom-y^puld welcom&.invitatidnsr ta 'feq][»opl or;x6i6niu^^^^ 

^ • If you /^e interested In ptirsuiny. these -r^sbuf^p^s^fbi^^ programs in inter- 
national education, we would be pYeased:l.to be af-'X^S^^^ ' . 

Final 1/, I would like to l^ave yith you .a;,/^v(;ue$^^^ further reference: 

1) How can the State Departments of pubMc In^truc^iq^ thV^c^iool systems generally 
use the available re^urces for interi^a^onaV^e'ducatjpn'!^ fully and more effectively? 

2) How can th^ State Dqpartny^irtt'Si^&f Education*?wotrJ('>flTbre closely with the national 
office of^the CounciV for Ch>|^*iP^ate School l3Vf|6?rs in international' education^ I 
believe you ne^ such a 1 ink'--an^ef fectiVe Ijaisoij which v(ill serve both the publjc^and 
the private sectors .j^ V 7' 

A^ain, let me say that the -Bufeaiu. of Educ^tlonaV ^nd Cultural Affairs wants to ^ 
be helpful In furthering ^ur programs 'in\ii]lte'rfiat'tonal'' education. Thank you. 



at tkeZllfTf'u^^^^^^^ ''•°'''^y to stop and look 

had .ore dollars then :rca °s e u p oS^^'o: HTs2 o'n^ f'^n'/'*' 
Step Number 18 down the road If 1<: nnf cfi w' .""i^ or\ funding is probably 

what we will do wUh the doliar if we aJ ?h'J^""'''Sh V"""'" f ^''^ '° ""'"selves 
■where do we put them to use So fundi nn L ^' i ^ "^^'^ ^^^"^ "^^'^ ^nd 

in the development of proqrams TwS o?hJ cn '^^'f' the first question of priority 
corporations. Bin Defanorrepr^esenL th^ fn h^^^ °^ foundations and 

Gilmore-Mertz Founda?iinM m^Ser % "s" ^o^f -thlVeWer^n^^rV^T'c,"'' 
tives. He'.s an international lawyer. His career has hPPn h^cH n^- 1^°}^- ^^'^sPec- 



Of that 



^s'^TelTy^^ll t ar^rioo only 179 g-.'t3^ Z i.^.T aM^n"^^^ed^°a"??or 

?n?titi:?oir III SL^rs^ri^rsL's? ^tiy-nt' ?o^^e^sSl^"^"•^^.""■^=■ 
£jent"!rt^e":i^^;^? -?jVoSS ^rjHfl^r^'^ "^^-^ "--^^ ■ 

Jim Becker. Howard MehltngeJ and'chad A?ger ''''''''''' country >^as funded 
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CRAIG PHILLIPS: The first person I would introduce to you, you all know well. 
I would like to review the background from which he comes. Bob Leestma is a per- 
son who has provided leadership to OE's^international-^fforts over the past nine 
years. He has kept the program alive during the difficult years, while simulta- 
neously broadening its emphasis to include ' general education at all levels as well 
as the training gf spiscialists. He has also personally initiated an extensive 
series of activities at elementary and^-^e'condary levels with and without federal 
funding and I think that's very crucial to many of us here. You've seen and [leard 
about several developments over the past few days in which he has played an impor- 
tant role. One is assistance on the position paper. In 1968, at otiir an- 
nual Chiefs' meeting in Salt Lake City, he challenged the Chiefs with the idea of 
field seminars abroad and has since spoken at several of our annual meetings and 
belped to provide impetus for the establishment of the International Committee it- 
^self. He contributed ideas and funds for sdme of the projects that launched it and 
\was among the original sponsors T*n func^ing services for this meeting. Bob is the 
f^man who has helped broaden higher education legislation through appropriations ac- 
tion W systematically provide 'some funding fo'relementary and secondary education 
through, the Outreach Program of NDEA, Title VI.N;his morning he is going to share 
witho** the results of a national stud/ an,d tht prVspects of further collaborative 
•efforts with the Chiefs, ' \ ' ' 
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BOB LEESfMA: Thank you, Craig, for that fin6 introduptlon. . .• , . 

I would like to do three things this morning, if I can;>sbn|e4^w^SQue6ze' .'l^ 
all in and still h«ve them make sense in the time we''haye-aV^,ilable.;. X'^t me apolo- 
gize in adva/ice for probably trying to cover too much grotind too'.qulckly and leav- " 
ing less time for questions and dialogue than we all would<^ke;- ' ' ' •* 

The major item ti^share with you is a major study we conceived and funded on ' 
the status of international knowledge and attitudes in the schools. -This study has 
t)een all. too long in g/station, but at last is becoming available. Its findings • 
are .ygnlficant and^s data are st"ill sufficiently current that I think they are ' 
^ goin^tii' cause som/ chills to run up and down your spine, as they do mine. 

SeCoTtdly, I wotld like to lay before the ChiefjState School Off icer^"'and to 
some/ extent before other members of the audience that represent related educational 
constituencies, both the .challenge and some opportunities to do fol low-up work re- 
lated j:p this major study, if you tfjink the study is as irtfportant as I think you 

WTlil . 

, And thirdly,- I would like to say a bit about international human rights, in part 
because of its intrinsic importance and, in part because the subject will figure 
later in these remarks when we look at possible next steps. You all know from the 
newspapers and television what an increasingly important part of American foreign 
poliCTjU^n rights is becoming under this Administration^ 

k-*^^^^^^" ^^^^ ^ '^^^^^ comment on one aspect of international human rights, 
I think most of the Chiefs have seen the booklet published last fall, in October 
by the National Commission for UNESCO, called International Human Rights and' 
n^ernatxonal Education. This is an excellent primer on the subject for educators. 
■ 1 triple primer .-.- on the,, concept, history, documents, and internation- 

al and ^pj^ional systems for international hyman rights; on the role of international 
humawnghts in- education; , and also on teaching International understanding- includ- 
.-. ingvhUfnan;^ri.ghts. I wil 1.- return to the subject of human rights again toward the end 
►"^2u-'Sk9''^^^"^^^^°" we considt^r'possvbilities for further-action, but since time 
t\ VfxM^ will;b(& feva^of^ati^g rdpidly, at, that stage, I just want to be sure that you 
p^-. «HUDw>^bou^t this„.v&py ..useful new book now available that provides an excellent point 
[epayture, ftor -ec^McatiGnal initiatives of your own concerning iriternational human 

n4 nk)^ni6w Jtc/:^^^ main subject of this session, "an introduction to and 
^wjj/?^?|?^ yP6cts of the studyjthat we conceived and ■commission.^d about 
^|agprc*nied Other »lat-ions . Other Peoples . The effort was intended to get 
^JJsample o-f what/children knew about other countries and how they felt about 
. ^ -* knowled* and -attitudes cibout the rest of the world. We set out 
geX'^;^t:T0li^l. sample o'fjgtudents at the 4th, 8th. and 12th" grade levels, the idea 
\9et(some fix ai:pund "the midpoint of the elementary school years, in the 
i^fiv^frjd in the last years of secondary education - essentially the period 
jPNrort^UFlspry school ing plus, a year or ty/o, the entire pre-col legiate period. 
^J^feved this an i>portant thing to do"far-5ome very fundamental' reasons, be- 
f^SxM ^he fact that.>f<her^as mani peopla/Jahd certainly virtually everybody in 
--^..^^ieve^^vew ^fetrcm^y in thi importance of inijerna^ional understanding, 
'ecf and coliTiitted p\Cus y^rk far more in the dark about what the 
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could all take one back .w^^H|p^nd do with it what you would. That didn't prove 
to be possible^, so I wiJt't^^Mhrough some of. the sections orally to give you a 
feel -for the study ^fej^^^Bfy to stimulate you to read thordi/ghly the entire re- 
port as soon as we pfH^^BBOpy into yo^jr hands. 

In view of time j^hHRIs again, I am not going to belabor the implications 
of the study. Thi^pp^HRe" i s - far too sophisticated for that anyway. My guess is 
that you will be thinlTrrTg as I am talking and you will be drawing your own conclu- 
sions both about the significance of the study and where you might like to go from 
here with data like this, either the existing data or related data that you might 
decide to gather in your own state or school systems. 

Let me now very. quickly give you a sketch of how the study was put together; 
.then let's move on to the findings and where they might lead vs. We are talking 
, J here about a representative sample erf public schools in the United States, ia each 
of the four geographic regions used by the U.S^. Census Bureau -- the Northwest, the 
>North Central, the South, and the West. Fifty counties in 27 states were selected 
by a stratified random procedure, usiny-,geographic region, ruraj vs. urban classifi- 
cations^ median income level, and so forth. Two schools with 4th grades, two 
. schools with 8th grades, and two schools" with l'2th grades were selected within each 
of the 50 counties (except Los Angeles County, in which the selection was made for 
both districts in the County). Thus there were 102 schools for each grade level. 
These included small schools, large schools, and schools with differenj: ethnic co^^ 
positions. (I should note' parenthetically that the Chief.State School Officers irr 
each of the participating s^tates' were kept informed of this undertaking as the study 
^developed as were the school superintendents of the school districts which were par- 
ticipating in this study.) Data were gathered on four teachers in each school for 
a total of 408 teachers at each grade level. At the 8th and 12th grade level, pref- 
erence was given to teachers from social studies, foreign language, or related 
fields in that order' of preference. * 

As to currency of data: the data were collected in the falVof 1974, so tWy 
are approximately 2\ years oldi As you listen to the findings- you probably will 
conclude that we would not find significant differences .toda^* al though perhaps we 
might in one or two areas. ' t 

Four student survey instruments were developed .f'Or each grade level, a back- 
ground and interests questionnaire, a knowledge test, and separate measures of at- 
titudes toward and perceptions of other nations and peoples. By and 'large in this 
quick oral sunmary this morning, we. aire not going to be dealing with very much of 
• the attitudes and perceptions poHions of the study for the simple reason that they 
are quite complicated aod^take^'^fjnger to explain. They just don't lend themselves 
to Parsing in quick discus^Jon^. V&u have to know something about the instruments 
used to gather those, d^ta. The afiproach did include a semantic differential test 
as Well as another approach. The data are very interesting, but they are also s'ome- 
r what: more ambiguous as that-^sort of evidence tends to be. My prelimteiary view is 
that these sections are very fruitful for hypotheses"* cfrid suggest fons for further re- 
search, but in Our t.j^'this morning we will be focusing primarily on the knowledge 
V portion of the studyv 

^ % It is vef"j/'^m{)brtant to note at the outset that the emphasis in the knowledge 
:r tests, yids not Supposed to be on material covered in school texts por on the past 

history of nations included, but rather was fundamentally chosen to test students' 
;f^nowledge Of basic infocmation believed t#t>e needed by .s^dents today, a rudimen- 
'<^ ijbrv knowledge of current events. That's the kind of information that presi^imably 
wodTO be cominf through a variety of chalinels in addition to any^study of current^^ 
events thgt might be going'on in schools - for example, « thnough television, through 
reading, thiro^Qh discussions', from magazines. The study aimed to find out wh#t stu- 
dents f^new aboutii}mportan.t happenings, in the world that they would probably r\eed .to ' 
know to functlor^ffectively as citizeite, not only in the modern' wor*1d in generaT-^i 
but in our ■l)articular national setting^TlfttherWO^ld at this tim^. ' ^ 



One of th£, first questions that haci tS^tie »^esolvi^jjl was what^tountries toi'^Jntfl^dis. 
Remember there were funding limitations , you couldn't deal\with. every cojintry ^or' -^.^^ 
everything. In the final analysis, we enaed up with a lis'fof six coUntJrles 7- 
riexico, the Soviet -union, China, France, Egypt, and the United Stai:es --^'"^i-ip the 
knowledge tests. (A'dditional countries were 4ncluded in the measures.'tff interests, 
attitudes, and perceptions.) You can ^ee some of the factors that wegt 1[|ito. the 
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ui°^ the six countries, namely that they were major. Countries, that they 
were* h ghly visible in mass media, and that, hopefully, theyVhad some historical 
Mn?f I students at least as adults we woulS hope they would, jh 



wiui tneir Knowieage about other countries. 

The items for each country and region were about evenly aoportionec 
graphic questions, cultural questions, political questions, and ecorflpmi 
I will give you a few illustrations. Some of them you are going taTir 



united states was included to be sure that we had a comparative dimension, it is 
interesting to compare the students* knowledge of their own country 
withtheir knowledge about other countries. , 

oned among geo- 
imic questions. 

c/^kAw.■:»^ J T -1 1^ r ^ — ^' c going ta find more than 

? answers to .why they came out the way they did. It seems 

to me that matter Is part of your taKe-hort,e responsibility following the conference, 
to^sit and ponder how some of these things could be and what might be done to ensure 
that the level of knowledge about other lands and peoples improves as a result of 
conscious effort in the schools. 

•.nH Sn/h"^^ word before we look at some of the findings. The study isn't perfect 
and will be subject to the usual kinds- of criticism from various quarters^. However 
I am satisfied that taken as a whole the study is a solid piece of research that is' 
aDOUi: as qood as these thina^; not imHov ^««c- ^. _^ 



• wvii uiiu ^laucj, 

Pnni f'r^^^ U.S. SR. is the foreign country most frequently 'studied, followed 
by^Eng and, France, and the People's Republic of China. This list of four includes 
two major countries that hAve long-standing historic, associations with the United 
States and the two major comnunist countries. Now that's not bad as a point of 
ff'contemTO ''''''' '^"^ cruciarcountries missing in the context 

Injnother important section, one that dealt with the non-school variables, the 




place and reading always in second place-. ^ The percentage 
levels, television being most frequently clted^t the 4th 



frequently 
five^percent of the students at 1;htf^th 
acquired more of their informatipnfeAit^i 
other single source. There areAi^SL^^rV 
some special ones for states o^'^sclip^^ 
facilities or access to televislej^ ' 
constituencies that are conceri^^cpA 

There is a very interestl 
about" the countries they woul 
Th6re |ra clear 1 if some intere 
rank -^^^^ - '^^ * 

pai'e 

r?chir 



s varied by different grade 




tgd^t the 4th grade -level, -^liventy- 
evel, for example, said that they 

hool ./rom television than frgm any 
^cations in t)iese findings, including 
>tmrT educational television 
Is as^ipll 95 for a number of other 
onal m.atters. 

^WT^tf). preferences of the students 
^ '^^1^^ |4.Jthey had a free choice. 
^ . es be^weei^gratt&s 4, 8, and 12 on the 
rtries. listed for study as well as fo»3>.^ siting'. For example, com- 
^'""^^ .the 4th grade, and the 8th gr^de, M^ihe-Ath grade, the 

.study of another country is firsf^ MeS^-.cb;- second , Japan; 
12th grade; the first preference for s-ftjidj^l-s the U.S.S.R,; 



"* ^rade 4- the country they woulrf:;ino^ like 
l^jSt^la^^ X^t^. '^^^S! would most like to study, which is Me/ree^" Second 

^n2rrt*^Bi«^i?^^V ^°Hr countries were tied for 'third - England, France, 

sp^n, _and Japan, ^.lnajp#2th grade, the country they would most like to visit is 
•hngiand; second, Canada; and third, France. The non-Western nation that tends to be 
cited most frequently at all grade levels is,.t»an. There dearly is a reservoir of 
nH^frfS'Vf^".^^^^ ^® capitalized on, ^ that's what the CULCON education 
project is doing In part, as well as generating new interest about Japan, \ ^ 

. There is a seT^es-^ g^iettions dealing with geographic location Vhich produced ^ 

nJ^y®!j'"?#i!^^-^*^l^ ^^""^^ ^ ^3r> make of the data what one wishes, 

although I think^ -Y^sofTable cut at it would leave you more unhappy than happy. As 
you Know, It !s a^gjg^ssible to phrase trick questions, to lay .out a se't of alter-' 
natives on a multipWrfioice question so that you can get absurd answers. That clear- 
Jy was neither the object nor the approach here or anywhere else in the study. The 
aim was, to put forWard'^fn good testing fashion plausible alternatives, rule out * 
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chance to the largest e/tent possible, hopefully discover what it is'the student 
actyally knows or doesn't know. 

„ Let's look at some of the findings, beginning with the 8th grade. The*point is 
not to picK out juicy little misconceptions that make good newspaper oepy, but 
simply to share with you as senior educational administrators, as people concerned 
with educational policy, with what-children ought to be learning and hgw well they 
are learning it — J|^i^hare some facts of life about the present level of students' 
krlowledge about geo^lphy. Consider the fol lowing findings : in the 8th grade, 80 
percent of the sjt.uderits knew where the United States and Mexico were. Now, 80 per- 
cent is not bad-for Mexico; it's a little low, I would say,, for the United States ir> 
the 8th grade. The U.S.S.R. rose from the bottom rank of the countries in the 4th 
grade, up to third place (72 percent) in the 8th grade. 

I believe an important positive conclusion one can draw from the last^ example 
is that schools can make a difference. The theme I would like to lea'v^* with you oh 
a number of points, or would If we had more time, is that whereas many of the find- ^ 
ings are going to be hard to take, trt6 longer you look at the data and think about 
them, the more I think you can feel good about the fact tnat wheV-e, schools make an 
effort to teach certain things, they can do it. You know that, and you will find 
support for that again in this study. But you will also find support for the fact 
that a^ substantial proportion of the schools dMB not trying very liard or are not 
focusing at all on some of t^e things that ma'Ber jn international and contemporary 
citizenship terms . - ^ . ' 

In the 8t}rgrade — the U.S.^ Mexico b6th in the 80's, U.S.S.R. up to 72 per- 
cent-. Almost as many students knew where the U.S.S.R. is on a world map, and a few 
more knew Khere Mexico is, as where the United States is located. (Mexico - 84%, 
USA- - 82%)^here were greater differences in the 8th grade among China, France, and 
Egypt. More knew where China was (66 percent) than France (59 percent) or than Egypt 
(47 percent). Now watch this one about Egypt. The fact that fewer than naif of the 
bth grade could correctly locate Egypt has special significance given th^ prominent 
news coverage of Egypt before and at the time of administering^ the te$t, and the 
fact that Egypt is the best known of the African countries (which was why*6JS de- 
cided ta include Egypt as one of their six countries). Perhaps the magnif i<:e|jt 
exhibil^n curre'ntly on tour in the U.S. of the "Treasures of King Tutah^anien" . 
might improve that percentage somewhat, if we were to redo the study nowvwcause of 
the widespread public attention it'^ receiving; but on the other hand, mayb^ not 
given the^rawre ext^sivfe television coverage about Egypt that went on before and 
during thaip^udy being reported he^pB,' ^, 

When we examine the 12th grade data, bear, in minit.we are dealing with the cumula- 
tive effects of 12*years of formal schooling plus^'any related gains from out-of- 
school sources. Remember also that we are not falking about kids who dropped out; 
we are .talking about jtfi^ sitting in the cffSsrooms at the Kth grade level and , 
about to graduaitev fins^KKS^^^ ^The l?th grade data show the U.S., Mexico, 

and the U.S.S.R. "in MfcflS^/^y tie irr thfe higli 80's. Now that's not bad for the 
U.S.S.R^fcand Mexicojf^i%)Wever, it *shows. very ,1 iltle significant improvement in the . ' 
Student^ knowledge ofjbhe location..of .tbei^ own country over that reflectMlbin the 
8th grade. The^^'U.S : Jroins irv\a virtual .3-way tie with the U.S.S.R. and flRico 
(USA - 88%, Mexico - Mg3R 86%).' The' number of high school 'feniors who can 
locate their own country accurately on a world map is not even '90 percent. Seventy- 
nine percent of the students can a ccift*ate1y . locate; both China and France, but Egypt 
is only up to 59 percent --.and that was after the 1973. war. 

The findings regarding the students' knowledge of Egypt^are particularly disturb- 
ing. Here was tKe*^%S statement on Egyp^^ ^""Ege fact that even among seniors, 41 
percent could not locate Egypt correct]i^t«,/p*Pticularly surprising, given the news 
coverage of Egyptian';and other Middle tjlgfr'z^airs , following the 'Yofp Kippur War' 
of October 1973'*{coverage exiemding throuJfiiJSiypti an- Israel disengagement* in May 
1974, and Preside'nt Nixon's visit to Egypt^i'ti '^iir^^. A974) ." Remember, the data were 
gathered in the fall of 1974. Fuwiher, fi>ri4r^ijnft^Qf 8th\raders and one-sixth 
of the seniors placed Egypt in India --»some'j4-^>OpO 'mlTe/s^to ^he fijait and.on a . . 
different continent." : ? \V ^- ' ■ *w , 4. . ^ 

let's look at some misperceptions about 'the lo^atibfl; pf sljflie^^Othisr ^n^^^ nations. 
Despite the fact that Sweden is located far to the north Of ' Ff^nce and is^ separated 
from Central Europe by the Baltic angjjtorth Seas, Sweden was chp^ep by pearly one- 
fourth of the 8th graders and one-selpth of the senior;? as theMocaJilon of France. 
One-tenth of the high school seniors loc^itjsd the U.S.S.R. "in Chiha; -The location 



Slh lo^u^""^^^ one-third of the 4th graders and by one-tenth of both 
8th and 12th graders ought to be looked at 1n the context of two nations that 
face onto different oceans, differ considerably in size and contour, and... have^ 
been relatively prominent In news coverage". - 
One could go on with such e^camples, but'you can see already that there are 

problems to tackle^in geography. I don't want to editorialize further. - 
Every concerned educator needs to ponder such fMings for himself or herself. 
DoHtJr^i h/!^^ ^^^^^ secUon of the study c6nta1ns questions that deal with the 
?h nnc !i J^story of the six major countries.] Here are a few of the nfcre striking 
a tn?^ nf fif ^ ^2 V"!^ section. What Jre you going to make of the fact that 

P^^hPr uolt r ^^'^^"^ °!u^^^ ^""^^^ students aSd 42 percent of the 12th graders saw 
either West Germany or the United States as having the same political party In 
^wer since 1939? What Is being taught or not being taught? Here again, you will 
want to look at the study proper. The. exact word1n9:#*he ETS report on this, 
^^^Hir""? °" ^^^^ finding, fs .that "A prorilnced lack of awareness, of 

political history must underlie the fact that 63 percent df 8th-grade and 42 
^n t^l 12th-qrade select1ons of either West Germany or the United States as hav- 
.?m1wi!^!J?cS m'"]-^^^^^^ in power Since 1939." There are a number of other 
Inn ] i^^ disturbing findings that unfortunately we will have to skip over this morn- 
• ing In the interest of time. r i^/m 

wh^J^^I^fi^'^ some very Interesting results In the Study* with respect to the age at 
?tln nh !i f?!''^?'".^^ becomeOess ethnocentric. I wish we had ^re time to go 

L ^° ^^"^^ ^^^^ without explanations is 

likely t-o be misleading. Tfig^tM^^j^ttpoljit is that at the 4th grade level, children 
tend to have a strongly U.S. -centered view of the wbrld, with the tendency when in 
doubt to select thfe U.S. when 1f5-6ne of the several national alternatives But 
by the time you move up the scale, you find that the students seem to be making 
choices on the basis of knowledge of the areas as well as realizing that the U S 
may not be the automatic correct answer to the question. . Ypu can see this with're- 
spect to population, for example. There is considerable flfogress in recognizing 
M populous nation. ..At grade 4, the^chlldren appear to see the 

uni tijp states as the nation with the largest population. In grade 4, only iLpercent 
see China as the world's most piopulous country, but by grade 12, 66 percen^K 

have already seen or heardof a few of the next series of eKples 
Which have been widely quoted, but usually not attributed to the OE/ETS Study. They 
have been quoted because they are, in fact, very powerful Illustrations of the extent 
of our students Illiteracy on international affairs. For example, take the question 
IJ^^ ?r ^fr??^,^- Arab nations. At the 8th grade level, a higher percentage of 
students Identified Israel as an Arab country (48 percent) than Egypt (43 percent). 
At the 12th grade level, there was some Jmprovement, but not much: only 52 percent 
of the students, barely over half, fWhilfled Egypt as an Arab country, while 42 
percent still believed Israel was the Arab country among the four choices (Egypt. 
Mexico, Israel, and IndlaJ. . . \ yj^K . , 

The lack of knowledge|plrout Egypt was appalling on a number of counts. To quote" 
the ETS narrative at one point, "Particularly dismaying is the fact that 31% of 8th 
Grade and 23« of 12th grade students Indicated thaft the Nile Delta was constructed 
(1) to provide Increased Irrigation. " . ^ tiu 

The findings on the question of who was the president of Egypt are equally dis- 
turbing. At the 8th grade level, a higher percentage of students -chose Golda Meir 

percent)^than Anwar el-Sadat (27 percent). The picture improved at the 12i:h 
grade level, ^here President Sadat was correctly Identified by more students (42 der- 
cent) than Mrs. Meir (27 percent), but note that not e\^en half the America^ high 
school seniors knew who the president of Egypt was arfd more than one-quart/r thought 
Mrs. Meir of Israel was. ^ - . • 

•^Egypt was not the only hWjWle Eastern country that suffered from* serious mlscon- 
Ceirtlons. As the ETS narrattvfe put It: "Despite the current' importance of crude oil 
Supplies to the U.S.A. and* to the'world, more than three times as many high school 
seniors (55 percent) selected Kuwait as relatively "oil poor" as the percentage In- 
dicating th«t ^gypt was In ,that category. Even Iran, larger and more widely known - 
|s a major oil-producing nation, slightly outpol led Egypt as .having. the least amount * 
3f crude oil the nations listed." As the ETS narrative notes, "the Middle East • 
seems to be. a relatively unknown,' undifferentiated area for most students". 
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'There is also some (lis^ipur aging data about the)students' level of knowledge 
. of madern Europe. In grades 8 and 12. a total of/77 percent and 61 percent of 
the students respecti vely' selected some\non-Europpn countriiSiS as Common Market 

lYiembers. . -. ^ j 

Let's look now at some of the things one might do with the stimulus of a study 
like this. We ha^TTn mind at the outset to try to determine the present status of 
international knowledge and attitudes of elementary and secondary students and 
teachers The data base would help all concerned identify some critical gaps in 
understanding. The findings would facilitate the determination of priorities and 
the marshalling of resources to meet the most urgent needs. The study also pro- 
vides an instrument* capture some degree of public attention. As you can see 
from the examples this morning, that capability could be turned to positive or nega- 
tive advantage. Rtirther, the study provides a baseline against which to measure 
progress in the future. . . ^ ^. ^.u 4. • 

I'm talking in-house this morning, sharing with you basic information that is 
crucial to your concerns and your role as Chief State School Officers. We hope, as 
I said, to have the final report ready soon, and we' will make distribution to you 
first. What wfll you do with it? Well, I suspect you already have a lot of ideas 
About what you will do with it. I believe that you will see it as a challenge to 
better prepare your students to liV4 in the increasingly interdependent world which 
we now share with the other countries on t^s planet. ^ 

• Two kinds of questions that vciVl come to mind, I think, are: first, what is 1t 
"that our students need to know about the world, about international understanding, 
and about international cooperation? What is it that the students need to know? And 
second, what is the school's responsibility and how can that responsibility best 
Inet? These are fundamental questions. You are familiar with them in a variety , 
of instructional areas, particularly in the present climate of accountability. So 
far as international education is concerned, these questions acquire a new. sharp- 
ness and a. new sense of urgency when you carefully study and reflect on the results 
of this national sample of the international knowledge and attitudes of American 
students' in the 4th, 8th, and 12th grades. 

I would say, and I suspect you would say even quicker than I would, that these 
questions deserve priority attention on your professional agenda and amonq your per- 
sonal concerns, both individually and collectively. We would Tike vecy' much to be 
0^ what assistance we can to you as Chief State School Officers - either as indi- 
vjcluals or through your state education departments or throuah^your Council 's^ in- 
ternational, conmlttee - to help you address either ,or both,W the two basic kinds ot 
questions iust DOsed: What is it that -^dents ought to «now, and what 15 the 
re'sponsibility 0^ the schools in helping them, to learn those^JLhi ngs- 

Given this study and the, kinds of questions and ideas I think it will stimulate 
in your mind when you have a chance to critically review the full document, here's 
what we would propose for those states that are interested. The EJS study represe|ts 
a national sample for the country as a whole, but the depth of investigation, the 
number of questions, even the number of topics or areas" of concern is really quite 
modest. We would like very much to talk to you about possible follow-up studies 
within'states and then, in a moment, I'll sugqest related possibilities for profes- 
sional a5sox:iations. ^ • u r 
V Let's look first at the state follow-up studies. We would encourage a number* of ^ ^ 
Vou to undertake a similar study in some depth on aflttatevride basis within your own ^ 
state. .We would like to explore working wi'th threeWour, five, six states, no ar- 
bitrary'nunbeff^ hopefully at least one in each major region of the country with the - 
s,urvey deslqnflfeing at least oartially the same in each case and cooperatively 
worked out by the research specialists from the state educational departments con- 
cerned. Many of the state education denarfments clearly have sufficient research 
canabilities to undertake such a; study- themselves. In other cases state departments . 
miqht work collaboratively with inst1ttitii)ns oi higher learning or other research , 
organizations interestecUin th^ subject. If yii would like to know more specifically 
and in greater depth whJt it is that the childftn in the schools in your state carry 
in tjieir heads and feel (about the rest .of the world — we offer you an opportunity . 
to help find out. Indi«vidUal states might also wish to add to such a study ques- 
tions about their own state — geography, economics, e|c. — more or less parallel 
' to some of the international questions. H ' 



' .,r^ I?jrL^^]' "tf envision is the concerned states qettinq toaether with 
Li state desianatina the equivalent of a orincipal investiqator in government 

^nnnrn k" ^'^^ "° "'•eference on whether this is done throJqh the 

Council or by the states In various cooperative qroupinqs. If it should turn 
indiv ri' u ' °J "'■e interested, we are prepared to wor with thenr ' 

!h.t JhP ^"l basically-^we would like tg see some states working togetheV so 
cla abi ? V nT"o ^'^^'^t^'-'^^'^'^- at least to sor« extent, so there can be ome 
Ss «nd ^i,^^n'■t • ^^^^ experience in this, you know the 

ThP PT^ n t ^ ^" qood-sized. broadly based assessment undertakinq 
ihe ETS national sample was a. goo(i4f*qinn,inq, but we would like to move on 
Te ?he' P t'Vf iK'"""''" aswe^Vara't-ai labVe onetforTat the sta te level to 
n Jnn "^x^^^'atal'base more directly meaningful and useful to individual states 
lonS as t colTnlT. r ^=^^=^3"'=^' but makinq it very clear that the de iq^ a 
np^ 1 \l 1° ^° research standards, would' be your own so that you can 

^,,1H 5"estions Of concern tp you in your states and in the depth thafyou - 
would like to probe. Your state studies could serve the same variety of ournoses 
within your" states that we intendec) for our national ETS s?udy ^^es 

proqrlss' bit''could°«]sn"hP Th^ Vp%'°"" ^ase-line from which to measure future 
proqress. out could also be a device for public interpretation and constituencv- 

Wp wn ?^ "r""'"' '° ^"'^"^ international eSucat on ef^ s 

■ !f que io s'°as'ked°?n .iT''''''' '''l'^'' addition°to the kinds 

att?tudes of ^turipnJc ?n n P"estions concerned with the knowledge and 

attitudes of students in your states about international human rights. " 
c.mo MnH kind of study, a parallel effort, we would propose to offer the 

oMec n ary SchSo'l'' Hnr?n' .'T'* '° V'''''""' '''' ^^^^ Associatfon 
V^o^fs here) to do V.^^n,^'. /h" ^''TS^^^ "'^^ pennission of Owen Kiernan. 
'Even thP^P . Jl^ ^^"''^ °1 knowledge and attitudes of- their members, 
of st2denSs so i fZrt . ?ipT'' ^° 1;"°".™'-^ about the knowledge and attitudes 
OT stuaents. SO is there a parallel need to find out more about the internatinnai 

educit n'n,?" S"Perintenaen?s. school pr ncipafs an ot er ey 

eltl ^r?tj^1^^^-;e!^r:ian^LVt^^: ^t^^t^T^ ' 
rrI^^h^rwe^^%r^Jl-trr ?.rt^^.]-li.-^?^- - --er ^Sestion 

H» ^h'V! ^'"! successful over the next five years in h»I|»irig launch appropriate in- 
depth state studies of the s.tudeats and their teacherJfKliq of klv Krsh^ 
ZtT "^^^^^"'^iPals and s'uperfntendents. all of us^^^?^rned's?ou d\ave I mu 

cTh^pc"??*'^^'"'^ ^l'^ ^° ^''^ in Planning future activities in nternational 
studies than any of.us has had up to this point. ■ nternational 

Utah ^^At^i^P s^L^'tw'pHlv^?" announcement th«t we first made last week in ' 
Utah. At the same time I d like to commend Walt Talbot and Avard Riqby and their' ~ 

K l>L°s b pc;'^f°in.'^^'"^J'' ''''' department tVmy knowledge 

levi fXrn,Hnn.i J ''J^^' 9^""^'"^ proiiii nence at ^he state 

level, international human rights was one of«he themes of the statewi<)e education ^ 
conference in- uta^ a week ago. What we would like to do. app'opriationl plmnt nS ■ ^ 
s to rqount a -national st^idy. comparable to the ETS stud; I si^arized Lr1™r on 

4th mh^'■^'p1 '^r'V''''-- A-^erican stuffi a "the 

4th. 8th. afld IZth grade levels know about international human riqhts and' what atti- 

^v'cp°.^t^if^'' J°Vr'' Now^his one should be e pec any Significant • 

in .h- ^- a"'' helpino undergird the initiative^ of President 

f?nJw / ! very^important area, and it will be very interesting to review the • 
findlnqs in l qht of the considbraW^ attention, the mass ii«dia have-'given the' subject ■ 
The study would serve the s^me soris of purposes we've discussed earlier It wuld 
lay down a basgUne on tehe^e we ai^ now ...give- us a reference poinrirom U ch^s' 
nieasure-proqresi some ti,K in the future; 'help pinpoint the priorities in areas'*!^ V 
^ 'S?jr?;; public attention 'n a very critical subject ' 

wnh that. Craig, I actually may have ;fini shed a few minutes early rather than 
have run overt me I am prepared to rest: th*case at this point and simply say in sum- 
L^;;r,Un^^tl'^-^V'' T'r'' '° help.you'-arpitalize on your international ?n^eres 
and cornnitment^. not only to move ahead Vlth regari to priority training, materials 
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^development, and dissemination ne\ds, which we have been doing for sevet'^'al years 

now to the extent resources. or legislation gemit through one or another .program 

of the Office of Education, but also to help you put in place the kind 'of valid ' 

and reliable data base for planning and evaluation that none of us have had in , 

times past. To date, we have all been workinq to no small extent on common sense 

and on a lot' of enthusiasm on aur general belief in the intrinsic merit of the *\ 

cause. We have not had, however, as good a factual foundation for targeting our t 

efforts nor for future planninq^/as we should have, as professional educators.. 

Within the various constraints that affect tneOE International programs, we j'^ 
have been trying to develop an appropriate data base^fn a variety of ^wifysj ,,A. jium- 
ber of these efforts have begun to be^r fruit and Pbelieve w ^Ve .incrjsavlrtjt^^^ 
in a position to, help- the states take the kiiill j^^ l^i&ership in intTernat'fbrtal. and^,-'-^ 
global education that I believe many of them - iyop'^i/buld' like t^^^^ We're hopefi/P \ 
that some other Federal agencies, at least two ofV^it^^i are represented in the ir^oom ' 
this morning, will share not only technical assistance, but, hopeful ly, financial 
assistance to a state- based national effort, but it would be. unfair to commit them 
or in any way pressure them from this podium at this moment. The missions of several 
fede>al departments and agencies bear on one or agjther aspect of national education-' 
•al 'h'eeds for internat^ionar understanding; and J pm optimi stic .that even more pro- 
ductive cooperation, across bureaucratic boundary lines. c^ be developed. 

We afe open, Craig, as always to any ideas or suggestions you and your col- > * 
leagues may h^ve. I would suggest as a specific next step that if any state com- 
missioner^Wre interested in workina on the kind of state-level study that I sug- 
gested earlier, they drop me a note or give me a call and let me know their thoughts 
on it. If we receive enough responses, then we will get together a special meeting 
and invite our colleaaues from other agencies to sit down with us, look at the pos- 
sibilities toaether, and see where we can go from here. Thank yoir very much for the 
opportunity to share ideas and informatiori with you this morning. 
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„n fh,-^"?"^/"""*-'^^: ' "^1° is rea]]y more appropriate to wrap 

up this Conference than the person I will introduce very briefly. I have observed 

ohn^Pic'haSon Vl'"'' '''' '° ' "^'"^ sti.ulatin tn i idual 

John Richardson was a paratrooper, lawyer, investment banker ,ind President and Chief 
Executive Officer of Radio Free Europe before serving as Assi tant Secretary of State 

^onnpi ! activist at home. While in the State Department, he was trustee of the 
TZlhL T% Performing Arts, Director of the InterlAmerica Foundation and 

hrjaoan°U s'%r?""H h ^^'""'L"' t»]\East-West Center in Hawaii and a member p 
tiSnal'^Social'Pn^ J r '^P™]"^"". Richardson is now Professor for Interna- 

of ?he Rnard nf r L? p'^^°'■^^^°"" ^"''t?'^^' P'-esident of Freedom House and a member 
or the Hoard of Global Perspectives in Education. 

sionist?rai?iTT= ' T"' ^° ''^^ ^^^^^^ minut'es , very impres- 

wnHH r 1 ^'.J "'^ '^'^ subjective view of the nature of American influence in «e 
outtL ' have much to go on, but I have prejud ces and ' 

=1^2 ? f sounding name to it-convictions--based on my personafcxperlences . The 
hp^ f^.? . ""^^1"? influence in the. World has always rrftrigued Amerilns I remember 
Pnl.nH "^^isrted eastern Europe in 1959 working on a medical aid pro ec" 

Poland, and J was astonished to find that surely America was not only the best known 

wen'r^'g rd d°'?hat°n'n^^^" 'r.''' '"^'J' =° ^^^"^ anVso extraorS?nTrily 

was hP?ri in Bni.n^ "°°ther nation could possibly touch the esteem in which the U.S. 
a nt. • ; surprised. I presumed that after a country has'^ilived under 

?h.? th^t ^h'^'^^k "'^^ °^ infonnatioh as Poland had since 1 948? 

S gues i:atl is° hat i?'i'lH-h 'tl r was-my impris ? n. 

to as ?he nuf!t^nHLn f^ll-^^^^^ "'^ ^"'"^ ^^^^ '^^''^^ s^^" be looked 

to as the outstanding, most admired foreign country in Poland 

three vea^raao'Jr.^Iu'nn'"' ^^"^f ^x^^^Ple"' .^pent ten days or two weeks in Nigeria 
■aunnteri Ith^^ho,- visiting universities and becoming ac- 

quainted with their educational problems. But more, I was trying to get 'S sense nf 
u e „ ! :^l2^^°"s^^iP human level was with the U.S. and C?we might rebate more 
l ^° ^\9eria in the areas of concern that involved me. I was struck by the 

^Irican ha ed JS?rr'^r.' °' consequence in. Nigeria was utilizing 

American based media for their information about the world. I took the trouble tn 
everyone I sa't next to at dinners, etc., as well as professors, and newspaper edUors 

about the world m Nigeria andwhat are your oWn outside sources of information' The 
answer was. TIME and NEWSWEEK. Secondarily was BBC. and Voice of America 

" intp.n,?r yo" get. acquainted in. Indonesia with the government officials concerned wtth 
nternational Affairs and with , education and cultural matters, you run into a phrase 
that IS so.w^ll knowp, the Berkeley Mafia. These are the people who have bLn ?emakina 

• cSf.l:: educational system, .the university system,^lanning sys^L the economic 

system, and the^ are kwwn as -the Berkeley Mafia because the core of them came from ?^at 
American university and many other American, universities. • 

../I'! ^''"^■^ example--when Venezuela became a successful member of a cartel thS\ 
raised the.price of oil they suddenly established a priority for feducation.C^hey came 
npnnip ''^^'^ cpnctusions about how. to get education fast for a large number of 

?h^? .mJ^v 'u°:] 1^ ^^'^ couldn't establish the institutions fast enough in 

to end t-Ls ''I'^f.lT students 'abroad. So overnight, they developed a pr g am 

to.send -kids right out of htgh school /rom all over Venezuela to other parts of the 
l^rl ;h«> democratically organized in^S^veral respects and in one particul arly- 

Th! n r^*""^ "^'■^ allowed to choose where they wanted to go abroad to study 

The numbers were overwhelmingly in favor of studying in the United States. Venezuela 
Is a country^where, tyere is a great deal of leftist agitation. .There is a gTeat deal 

.?he Un;uKa?es ■ ""^ ■ ''^'\- "^^^'"^ the" kids 'w.nt to go and study?- 

M c^*" ^^^u'^ ^^^^ contrary "lo the doomsayers that we alwqys: have with us',' 
i^ thP ""^^"""^ be not. only the most powerftl , but the most influential country 
Irilnt/r -'p' ^i!" ^''""tionaV system is the mosf .attf-active and the most cop'ied. OUr 
scientists are the most honored.-, ouf- achievement^ Mn the' arts, drama, dancA the novel 
anA painting are probably the most admired, ^nd ou\popular culture from o* coun??y 
JA^^JsmIHH 1' '"'L'" t'^^. '" "I'^^^y^ are the" most imitated Our' 

^^^mrp^l^.i 1^1 productive, our^bar^Jcing system is the weal thiesf,' our natural 
i&SI°^^rfl^.^H^v5^r- • most^entifgl, our^litary still the ra^t powerful , 

■e^ir,^mrd..om,^^„g is among the highest and. our freedom is the most unrest^jned. 



I might add that looking at TV this morning-. watchi rig my former boss, Kissinger, honored 
again, I was reminded that our Secretary pf^StateT f^^ the most traveled. I was 



amu$ed because in the time I forked for 'Ij|f5'1nqer*,'>l rarely saw him except on the tube. 
When he was 1n this country, he tended vtb ^'eWow ov.er Washington. We're now colleagues 
at Georgetown University, I come down hfere turw o.n the TV and there he is wit^r a 
b1g sign behind him, "Georgetown UniversTty^.^f- :The''«'One time he's in town, I'm out of 

■ town. Not only are our freedoms the most unconstrained, our constitutional system is 
the most venerable. The Sav4,et Union hai^^retty well abandoned the contest a* to who * 
Is going to impress the^)^ld most in space. No other country ever collected all the 
Nobel Prizes in one year ^s did citizens of the U.S. in the past year. 

We must consider how well we do i^ utilizing this, enormous influence in 
support of our national purposes. It is enormously important how well, we do in using 
this influence to manage the arms race, to get some kind of handle on the ^rofl iferation 
of the weapons system, to reduce the violent conflict among nation-states which increas- 

^ingly become "likely to draw in the super powers and endanger life on earth. We need to 
be thoughtful about how we utilize our influence to increase cooperation at all levels 
among the actors on the world stage who are responsible for whether we can get into the " 
next century past the dangers that confront us. We need to be concerned ,«boyt how we 
use our influence to encourage evolutionary change toward more human freedomij: human 
Vights and democracy. In other words, we ou^t to be concerned abo^^bw to^'use this 
enormous influence to achieve a less violence-prqne", more open, jriorlB and . 

above all, less dangerous world order. * 

Too often we find ourselves misunderstood, mistrusted, di^QnEuKG^fii sappoi h ted' 
in our expectations that others will see 'the problems the way we^^^^B|£$'thers will 
cooperate with us in combating what we see as common problems ano^^HMPperils. We 
are often disappointed in our expectations that othisrk wil.l^ ^iSf ^^jBBP^ PO'"'*! 
■ view. We constantly are aware that oth^r countries d^n' t. s<fi»l t^^^^ 
such matters as fairness in world energy planning, equi tabl ^3rfa^^^en$^;iSjo.r ^al.l of us 
in the uses of the seas, safeguards of the misuse of plutoniiilnA^^'^>r^i^i;rhs,-P of 
commodities like coffee, standards for environmental protectfQn'.augai^st poisons , ietc.i 
Indeed, we were most recently a 1 ittle 'surprised by the degre^^^^^yh-l-cfr-tiur Soyjet 
bargaining partners have taken a different view than we hav^rlB2M^^ai,?;ness in the matter 
of the SALT negotiations. It's too easy to ascribe our d i fTflSpiJfes ' to th6 ignorance of 
others, to Communist conspiracies, to materiilistic jealoiJfiiJS?/:«nd the benightedness 
^of foreigners in general. Nqgf does it help much to go in,.T4!^"!^he kind of breast beating , 
sack cloth and ashes self put-downs which is such an unattt*active feature of American, 
self criticism. You know that line that goes--vje are the most violent, most' crime .rid- 
den of all societies. ^ ^ 

We must, however, face up to our reputation abroad among tOQ many people for being 
not only rich but materialistic. Our reputation among too^many. people is that while 
well educated, we are ignorant about the rest of the world and you've heard* Bob Leestma 
on that subject this morning. We have a reputation' for naivete in world affairs which 
even survived the un-naive Kissinger^'^tenure. We alsoiteve a^ reputation for pro- 
ducing a greater volume of iWs sensitive, n^re obnoxious tourVsts'' than any other 
country with the possible exception of Japan\ and Germany. Likewise we are known^for 
skullduggery through the CIA, etc. It doesn! t- matte»r that the Soviet Union puts far 
more ©ffott than we do. into secret intelligence op^ations. We are the ones with th6 
black eye^hrough the CIA. We have a reputation for corporate bribery even though 
American business is probably on the average mare honest,- less given to givin5[ bribes " 
than the major competing businesses that ar^e centered in West Europe, Japan and else- 
where. That doesn't matter, we are the ones with the reputation. We are' known for 

-social injustice at h^e although in" most of the world income disparities are greater • 
and social Injustices on any objective scale are worse. ; - : 

In addition to these matters of reputation that we have -to contend with, th6're 
1s the fact^of the dependence of other peoples In 'the world on us. This is the reverse. 

. of vjivat Americans now'^'talk about when we talk about interdependence. It is the bther 
side^-of the coin. In planetary terms, the big story is 'not l|jw^ dependent we are on them. 

^t is the reality of how dependent o'thers are on us. *More pWp'fe, institutions,' socie- 

^es and governments^ are. dependent -on the U.S., on our marketSi'our information systems. 
On O'jr technology, our investments, on' oujr security shield than on any other country. 
This 1s a great burden for us to carry. No one likes to be dependent. .We got all hot 
and bothered and are still bothered because we may bft something like half dependent on 

7 otHir countries for one major energy source, oil. This fact of a much greater depen- 
dence of most of the rest of the world on the U.S. is a fact that we can't change. But 
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\« could do much morh than we do to behave as though we understood that fact— as 
though we understood the dependency of others on us ^nd the resentments that follow 
from it. ' ^ ^ t 

With mature nations, like mature-people, when you are 'having trouble getting 
along with others, the first thing to, look at is your own behavior and the reasons* 
for it. This is especially so when you are the most powerful, most influential and 
the most conmunicati ve nations The tenor, climate, the psycbologi.ca.1 framework for our 
particular bilateral and multilateirial relations in the world are mDch more likely to 
be determined by what we Americans do as compared to what anyone else does because we 
provide much more input into any refationship we have than does any other nation.' A 
careful and systematic count would show an overwhelming preponderance of American in- 
fluence in the relationship with Nigeria 6r with South Africa, Peru, Brazil, Japan, 
West Germany and Russia. We see, relatively, a miniscule amount of foreign TV on -our 
sets, of foreign films in our theatres or forefgn origin news in our* newspapers oV 
foreign published books on our shelves or*foreign tourists" in our communities in cbm- 
panson with almost any other c^jntry in the world, except the totally closed societies. 

Our government already has to 'cope with real conflicts 'of interest, with rational 
mutual fears and with undeniable'ideological power and other competition in the worlJd'. 
The answer to the compounding of these inescapable problems by unnecessary mistrust, 
misunderstanding and hostilities is what this conference is all about— EDUCATION. We , 
can t avoid having to star on a meSsy world stage'where in addition to terrorists and 
multi-national corporations and multiplying international and trans-national organiza- 
tions of all kinds, we have to cope with 150 individual security, power and glory seelc- 
ing nation-states. Most of them are run by dictators with bad cases of insecurity. But 
we can and must for the sake of human survival -anct progress put a higher priority than 
we h^e on managing our own behavior better! We could argue all day about how we got t 
here, and why we have not yet learned how jto make more fruitful 'use of our enormous 
.world influence. . ^ , 

^ ^ Why is it that American businessmen, scientists, educators, trade union officials, 
CIVIC leaders are not more effective conmunicators of the American dream when so much 
of the world stilL seems to share that dream? I happen to think our, 1 imitations stem 
mainly from our hi5,tory, our great size and our >eQsp:aphic insularity. They Combine to 
make us a nation peculiarly parochial in our attitudes, perspectives an^ our predisposi- 
tions. But the question is not whose analysis of the origins of our inadequacies as a 
super power is right. The question is what effectively can be done^to improve the 
quality of . our performance as a nation, at all levels of our interactions with other 
nations from President to tour.ist, from Secretary of State to Qlympic champion, from 
senator to businessman, from Cabinet member to scientist, from the White House to the • 
local Rotary and the American tourist. The Chief State School Officers cannot, of 
course, provide all the leadership needed to broaden our horizons, ^to deepen our aware- 
ness, to enhance our competencies. There are many others^ in the media, the legislature, 
in Washington, in the voluntary agencies, universities and the houses* -of worship who 
must play major roles. But there is no other group in the country which can do so much, 
over time, in my opinion, about the; peace of the world. I thank you for what you'have r 
already undertaken in this regard ^a^we 11 as for listening to me. - , 

^ CRIAG PHILLIPS: Thank you, Joh^ 
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CRAIG PHILLIPS: We have about fifteen minutes^nd maybe you have something that 
you would like to share. Bob, I am going /to ask ]/ou to come back up. The floor is 
open for questions.^ 

- , QUESTION FROM THE FLOOR: Why does the U.S. have so much trouble with our image 
in the world? ■ : 

JOHN RICHARDSON: My own reaction is an entirely positive one. I think that one 
of the apparent evident difficulties of the U.S. Government's functioning in the world, 
and ixyi been most obvious to me, has been in the'difficulty of managing super power 
affairs 1n a democracy where there wer^ substantial oppositions practiced, which fre- 
quently undid what the leadership was trying to accomplish. In those circumstances, I 
think it is more important from a President's point- of viaw than /Involving in a construc- 
tive way the public in what it I's. doing .in World Affairs/ I would presume that this is 
a substantial part of -the motivation of "the 'President iivemphasizing openness in diplo- 
macy. I presume that the^ President is endeavoring to j^large the constituency of active 
supporters of the Administration's position in forej^Af fairs . I think we have to do 
that. In addition to my other job, I was Acting^^lfSsistant Secretary in Public Affairs 
in the State Department for two years and-Jja^hat capacity I became painfully aware of 
the constraints that officials labor under because of the constant question of whether 
Congress will stand for what they are doing. My answer is that in this country you will 
have to* do something like that as President in order to function effectively on the world 
stage. Now point two is obviously the way it may or may not compl icate-your problem. 
I think the h15w Administr*ati6n i-s starting off in the right direction but I also think 
that with experience, i;t will be able to handle thple new thrusts with less crockery 
breaking^round the world. Public opinion is often manipulated by leadership in any 
situation. There is a fine line between developing constituency for what you want to do 
j*n your state and another way to say it is manipulating public opinion to get what you 
want. It depends on how you see it and administrators, executives and fo^reign policy 
makers tend to see their policies as what needs to be supportecj. I would' be the last 
one to suggest that either the media or the opposition ought to feel any constraint 
about criticizing, whatever it is that an administration is doing. That's a crucial part 
of the process of resolution of a policy in our country. I still come down on the "side . 
of those like the President who would argue that it is very important to try to involve 
the school teacher in something like that even if later on they Took back and wonder 
if they were manipulated. ' 

QUESTmN FROM THE FLOOR: Why do we spend so much money on intelligence gathering 
agencies? f ' 1/ 

JOHN' RICHARDSON: I don't think it would be in the interest of our security or 
the interest 'Of ^wo rid peace for the U.Sl^a* -deprive itself of the abilfty to gain intel- 
ligence covertly about the management of the resources and purposes and the stjrategies 
of the Soviet Union. I do not think it would be useful to world peace for us to reduce 
our capabilities to know about the strategic arms systems of Russia and to know' 'as much 
as we can about the thinking within the upper echelons of the Soviet hierarchy. , I don't 
think it would be useful to peace in South Africa or useful to the cause of racial 
justice in South Africa for us not to make every effort teiHnow about the intricacies 
of the political and ideological conflicts that are ^oing on and some of that knowledge 
can only be gained in covert intejligence operations. So, my answer is very clear*; I 
^hink as one of the world's great" powers wef cannot afford not to h^ve covert intelligence 

QUESTION FROM THE FLOOR:>^What difficulty do you see in reconciling the current 
administration in regard to human rights throughout the world and respect for the right 
of a nation or another country to coniduct its own internal affairs? ^ 

JOHN RICHARDSON: I would make two conment's^ One is that most all the governm^nt/^ 
of the countries, of the world have subsq,ribed to basic international conmitments to . 
maintain minimum leveTs,of respect for individual human beings. Everybody .is committed 
not to torture people, for example. Now it is true that those are not enforceable in an 
international court of government. Thiese are simply agreements betwl^en nations, but , 
there are well recognized minimum standards to those agreements. That's the^legal and _ 
political basis in effect iif world affairs for the President to take the kind bf posi-; 
tions he has been taking. There is something also to be said though. Our view of human 
rights is not the same as everyone else's. And to tlTe extent we come across to the;re$it 
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of the world as expounding our view of human rights ij|^"a situation where other people 
see it differently, we will not really help the cause. So there again, I am very much 
enthused about the President moving from the traditional American position of expressing 
our feeling to the world. I see no difficulty with that except that as he goes along^ 
he and his colleagues should become a little more careful about the way^ these stateme;nts 
are macje, to whom they are addressed and about the qualifications that are placed on 
them which ought to be repeated every sentence-- that we are aware that human rights' 
mean one thfng one place and one thing another place, even though there are interna- 
tional conventions. We are awar& that in our own country the ideas of. what human rights 
people are entitled to ha^/^ changed drastically. Those kinds of qualifiers would be 
helpful. "One more point. I wo^Jd say less talk and more action, as in most other 
things would proba^bly help us make this new thrust more effective in the world. ^We 
could do more through the kind of international exchange of students and teachei^S' to 
convey in a non-abrasive way what we stand for than we can by making" speeches .* 

QUESTION FROM THE FLOOR: Has the interest of the State Department in building " 
bridges to groups outside that foreign^affairs field been diminishing? 

JOHN RICHARDSON: Well, it is difficult to answer because I don't know what my 
successors will be thinking about this. I can really only say that it is my impression 
that within the elements of the foreign affairs community that I was in touch with the • 
last seven years; that the interest on their sidein building such bridges and in'pro-' 
viding such linkages in ger\erating resources, was greater than it was, not less. Now 
the result may not be^ apparent and the effects may not be obvious but it depends on 
where you start. If you start at the peak when the International Education Act was 
being put forward for the Johnson Administration and in that time, there was a surge of 
interest in this subject, then I think it trailed off in both appropriations and interest' 
»at the upper levels. My impression has been that it has been rising and I think not in 
just the, part Of the government that I was directly concerifed vn'th. Education and Cul- 
tural Affairs, but I think, for example, in the Public Affairs end of the State Depart- 
meo«t which I have followed. They /have been steadily strengthening, their outreach. It 
may not be apparent, but that is my impression. It's a much more sophisticated and 
more effective putreach operation than it used to be in that they've been quite experi- 
mental an,d creative in trying to reach mofe groups. 

QUESTION FROM THE FLOOR: What services does the State Department provide for 
foreigners and for the schools? 

JOHN- RICHARDSON: What the State Department does is to provide an opportunity for 
educational leaders to come in for a period of a couple of days and receive briefings 
froin key people tnroughout the Department of State. Gil Anderson was here the other 
day and gave a summary, of the kinds of things that are available without charge to 
educators who want to get)- on the tnailing lis^t. It is astonishing what a school can 
receive on a. regular basis. Quite a flow of information is availabje to know precisely 
what the government's policy is an9 why. 
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. CRAIG PHILLIPS: There is now time for the v«rap up. A quick word of appreciation 
to Bob and John for sharing their wisdom, experience and time. John, a sepcial'word 
of thanks and a kind of fearful one at that tremendous load you put on the shoulders of 
the Chief State School Officers right at the end of your comments. John^ Porter was 
supposed to have wrapped'up this conference, but he had'^to return home. I will, take a 
whack at a brief wrap up. • We end this conference somewhat as we began with Fred*^ Burke ' s 
challenge to consider that the ultimate purpose of education is to grant dignity to 
the individual. The next step was to discuss the how, which has occupied most of our 
time for the past fewjdays. But we must constantly bring th^e "hows" back to the "whys""-- 
the crucial need for 'all^jto have dignity. The ideal result of this conference^ -would be ^ 
for all, of us to. w6Kk together to make it possible for every chi-ld, teacher and princi- ^ 
pal everyone involved In our schools to personally touch and be touched by, others who 
may differ from us culturally but who have the same wants, feelings, and hopes and with 
whom we share this spaceship earth. Josey has brought that touch to us here. So did 
'the kids that were with us last night. Many of us, because we have been touched, want 
to -khowohow to help others have this sharing. But such a goaT unfortunately is impos- ^ 
sible\ What we must do is to make it possible for all of us to want to be touched. 
As we have been told here, an understanding of other cultures and values and apprecia> 
tion of our dependence on one another will strengthen our own self concepts, our own 
values and help us consider "each other with more humanenes'S and dignity. This goal 
requires a lot of work and we must begin immediately. First, let's be sure we go to the 
top. As the organization representing the gatekeepers, the Chiefs should prepare a 
statement on the national imperative of global education. We should have something that 
is sharp, concise and based upon. our longstajcj^tng policy statements- and seek President 
Carter's help in carrying it out. There has ncSt been such a potential for leadership 
from a President in this area in a long time. Again, as a national organization,. we 
should develop strategy to achieve this goal on the federal level. This means lobbying 
for funding of programs already on the books and Rose has some materials for uS. We 
must seek to expand other opportunities to help global education and consider it as an 
issue for our concern. Perhaps this is too bold for some, but it must be said. We 
must support efforts to encourage Congress and the Administration to protect human 
rights throughout the world. If we are educational leaders, then we should use that 
leadership to bring influence on those things that affect education. We must use our 
resources for the commitment to human dignity everywhere. On another level, our organi- 
zation should offer and provide the means to mobilize all the efforts we have learned" 
about at this conference and the many more_ that are not represented here. We have rich 
resources and incredibly competent and conn it ted people. I think the real excitement 
of this conference is the impact of so many bright people of all sorts and I hope those 
of you who come frbm the outside have some better impressions of my colleagues, for . 
whom I have great consideration. We do have those resources (committed people) whose 
life work is to make global education a real living experience for students. We need 

"to pull together all these people. We need to let all people involved in-'education knoW 
what resources are available. Next, as individual Chiefs, we should gather together our 
own personnel and resources within our own state departme/its and design strategies to^^ 
make*global studies relevant to every student. We should impact on'teacher inservice ° 
training. We should- become a clearing house linking national resources with local ^ , 
needs. We should review our curriculum and curriculum soi^rces. We should look at the' 
opportunity we have- to enrich learning through music, art, literature and dance. Global 
education is an opportunity toteach values but also a^ great opportunity to experience 

J creativity. As state educa.tt^ijjD leaders, we also must Evaluate what we are doing and 
not doing in g-lob^l educatio^iif^yje .have learned this mcyf^ning how much we are not doing 
and several states have been offered an opportunity for some in-depth analysis .of where 
they should go in this field. We must anticipate that global studies won't remain 
static. We have seen a rapid transition in only^a few years from the "we- thou" concept 
of teaching comparative culture^ to the concept of global interdependence. As global 
situations change, so will our educational needs and programs. Consider for example 
how we will derive the most benefit from a child in Pinehurst Elementary School being 
able to converse with a student in Kenya at harvest time or an English school boy at a ' 
cricket game all through international -satellites. Is this in our students' future 
and how do we plan for it? The word "plan" is crucial. Let me get dowa. to the nitty 
g,ritty for just a moment. I simply speak fi\)m the vantage point of having been involved 
with the original project, its conmitments and its goafs. A plan was devised as a part 
of this proposal and iHfiink the one specific challenge that I have been' asked to place 
before you and those who have already left isj.that each of the Chiefs involved in this 
conference needs to prepare in whatever form he or she wants a look at what the plans 
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are for change and improvement in global perspectives in education in the individual 
states. We need an analysis of where you are, where you want to go, how you want to 
get there, aod what kind of priorities will be placed where by May 1. We would hope • 
you would send that to The Office of Chief State School Officers. ^Now that's a pretty 
big order in one way— it's an open order— but that's the only thing we ask of you. We 
have a full agenda. It's something to go home and think about but not for long.- We • 
need to act qgickly before the -potential to create something significant for this 
generation and those to follow is lost and before our need^ overwhelm our resources. 
I hope that the people anpl the ideas at this conference have touched each one of us in 
many ways. I d like to express my thanks to a number of you. Bob Weatherford has 
quietly but effectively worked with this project and is getting it through and on top^^ 
Of that Is his hecfvy load of planning for an African safari and a South American trip,y 
but Bob you deserve^a hand from this crowd of people. He's had the support of big Chfef 
Byrpn Hansford who has made resourcefs of that Office available, Byron, for that arfd^ 
for your attendance here for the full conference, I am personally indebted and I know 
the rest ot the Chiefs are grateful also. Our staff has done a tremendous job-Sam 
Shugart who has been the honcho of all the logistics of this conference; our secretarial 
gang who has done so much -to help make everything work; Tom Davis' outfit who put out 
the materials for you and everyone— we thank you. There is a conference wrap up report 
at the door. The only thing it does not include is that magnificent statement of John 
Richardson s. Rose has put together that which we asked of her. In addition to play- 
ing a piano all la^^ night, she played a typewriter also. She has prepared some infor-/ 
mation on the Citizenship Education materials that we asked for. 

BYRON HANSFORD: We want to thank you, Craig, for your hospitality and certainly 
give you our extreme good wi-shes. You are the epitome^f the South. 

CRAIG PHILLIPS: Thank you, Byron. You are very kind and you know we have gained 
so much more- than we have given. We appreciate all of you goming to Pinehurst. We 
hope one of these days— I don't know if we'll come back to Pinehurst or not— but tied 
in with this thrust of International Education and Global Perspectives, I think there 
is a need for the Chiefs to take a. look at the arts and their impact on education. I 
hope t^t we are going to come to the day when we all will come and talk about where the 
arts are in this country. Thank you. 
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